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TO KEEP CHRISTMAS 


God is with us; this is what Christmas 
means. God is the Lord of all life; He is working out His 
purpose now in the events of history. | 


Looking at the world as it is today, can 
you believe this? Is this what you mean along with many 
other good but lesser things when you say Merry 
Christmas? | hope so. For then you will know the joy of 
Christmas, a deep joy which the circumstances of your 
life cannot destroy. | 


Christmas is more than a season of 
good will, a time when we think how desirable peace is, © 
a time when we try to be somewhat more thoughtful and 
kind. It is, rather, a time when we celebrate the coming 
of Christ into the world; we see His life and death and 
resurrection as a pouring out of the spirit of God upon all 
men. God has entered His world. As He gave Himself in 
the coming of Christ, so He gives Himself now. He waits 
for us to turn to Him, to work with Him in His purpose for 
the world. 


To keep Christmas is to see in Christ 
both our judgment and our hope. . To keep Christmas is to 
accept that judgment and live freely and unafraid in that 
hope. 

ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER, 
Presiding Bishop 
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Visit 
T0 
Bethlehem 


Bells in the tower of the Church of the Nativity are heard not only in the Judean hills t 
throughout the world as Christmas Eve services are broadcast from the church (rig 
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: WENT TO SEE where Christ was 
born. It was a rough, odor-laden 
stable then. Now it is an elaborately 
decorated shrine — one of Jordan’s 
prime tourist centers. 

You stoop low to enter Bethle- 
hem’s main attraction, the Church of 
the Nativity. It is a big, outer 


building, looking more like a prison 
than a church. The main doorway is 
less than five feet high; none but a 
child can enter without stooping. Ac- 
cording to local legend, it was built 
that way so that anyone entering the 
church would have to bow low in 
homage to Jesus. 


by ERNEST L. HOMEWOOD 
photographed by GEORGE RODGER 


As you start across the seatless 
Greek Orthodox chapel inside the 
church, a dapper-looking Arab in 
Western dress offers a card. It has a 
cluster of pressed flowers arranged 
around a star. The inscription says 
that they are real flowers from Beth- 
lehem. continued on page 8 
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Tourists mingle with pilgrims in Manger Square, outside the Church of the Nativity, on Christmas Eve. The 
Roman Catholic Patriarch of Jerusalem moves in procession to the church. He will sing midnight Mass at 
St. Catherine’s Church, adjacent to the Church of the Nativity. In the quiet Judean hills, at a place known 
as Shepherds’ Field less than a mile from Bethlehem, Protestants will gather. Hymns will be sung, 
then a whole sheep will be roasted and served with Arab bread—an ancient custom among the shepherds of 


Judea in the days of Christ. 


Greek Orthodox Christians (far left) march in Christmas Eve procession, and an 

Irish Roman Catholic monk (left, center) talks with a Jordanian policeman before 

Mass. Arab Legion soldiers (right), watching Christmas Eve crowds gather at the 
rine, are an ever-present reminder of the tensions that surround the city today. 
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VISIT TO BETHLEHEM, continued 


The card tells you that they are 
flowers placed on the holy manger 
at Christmas time. “Glory to God 
in the highest; Greetings from the 
Holy Land,” it says. Then you turn 
the card over and read “The Orien- 
tal Souvenir Shop,” followed by a 
long list of articles for sale. 

There are several enterprising mer- 
chants handing out such cards all 
around you in the church. 

From the Greek Orthodox chapel 

you pass through the Armenian 
chapel and on into the richly fur- 
nished Roman Catholic church where 
‘Mass is being celebrated. It is ten 
o'clock, and the service has been 
going on for almost an hour. People 
are coming and going continuously. 
Some are obviously devout Bethle- 
hem residents, but most seem to be 
tourists. Few seem to pay much at- 
tention to the Mass; they are awed 
‘by the surroundings. 
- But the site that brought all these 
people to Bethlehem is down narrow, 
winding steps, below the altar. Visi- 
tors crowd around the spot where 
tradition holds that Jesus was born. 
A woman leans forward to kiss the 
silver star embedded in the marble 
floor. Others lay religious articles and 
bits of clothing on the spot to be 
blessed. There’s a Latin inscription 
on the floor: Hic De Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus Natus Est — Here 
Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Nearby, a. visiting Roman Catho- 
lic cardinal celebrates an unsched- 
uled Mass at an altar in the tiny but 
ornately tapestried manger chapel. 
It is on the spot where Mary is said 
to have laid the baby Jesus in the 
manger. The small underground 
grotto is heavy with incense and the 
smell of burning candles, and it is 
good to get outside again. 

In the courtyard outside, beneath 
a crusader flag atop the bell tower, 
a group of Southern Baptists are 
singing Christmas carols. Their 
sounds seem incongruous under the 
hot morning sun, even in this appro- 
priate place. One of the men gives 
a little talk and a prayer. “We’re 
standing on holy ground,” he says. 
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A woman aims her camera to re- 
cord the memorable occasion for the 
folks back home. Two little girls, 
perched on a ledge, chatter and 
giggle. 

You make your way back through 
the corridors and the chapel. A 
little priest collects alms, and lifts 
a trapdoor in the church floor to 
show you a section of the mosaic 
floor of the original church. He points 
out relics of the twelfth-century mo- 
saics on the walls, and tells you that 
the present church was built by the 
Emperor Justinian between 527 and 
565 a.D., replacing one that was de- 
stroyed by the Samaritans. The first 
church was built about 326 A.D. in 
the time of Constantine, and stood 
for two hundred years, you learn. 

But history is forgotten once you 
are outside in the sun again. The 
merchants’ agents are still there with 
their cards. Hawkers besiege you 
with picture postcards, postage- 
stamp collections, silken kerchiefs, 
olive-wood carvings and other as- 
sorted wares. 

It is Sunday, and Bethlehem is 
crowded with sightseers from all 
over the world. There’s a woman 
in Indian dress, a group of young 
people speaking Italian, and some 
prosperous-looking businessmen 
whose southern drawl immediately 
identifies them. 

But local merchants say the hot, 
dusty city is like that every day. 
There were even more visitors a few 
years ago, they say, before all the 
trouble that came to their country 
and some of the neighboring states. 

You make your way up Manger 
Square, past four or five bazaars, to 
John Tabash’s Bethlehem Gift Store. 
His sign bears a Crusader Cross and 
a Bethlehem Star. He shows you his 
workshop where, on other days, three 
Arabs squat cross-legged at foot- 
high benches to turn out their beau- 
tiful mother-of-pearl rosaries, Bible 
covers, trinket boxes and jewelry. 
Because he is a Christian, Mr. Ta- 
bash gives his employees Sundays off. 
But he keeps his shop open. 

A shabbily dressed boy off the 
street brings you a bottle of lemon- 


ade. It seems as though he has re- 
ceived a signal from Mr. Tabash. 
You go into other bazaars, and they 
all extend the same hospitality. It’s 
hot, and you enjoy the cold drinks, 
so you buy some souvenirs for your 
family. 

Out on the square, the engine 
hoods of taxis and buses gape wide 
as drivers prepare for the eleven- 
mile trip back to Jerusalem. 

You stop to look back at the his- 
toric city. Ancient olive trees frame 
the squat, flat-roofed buildings. The 
hills are burned down, but the white 
stone houses seem to beat off the 
sun. 

The twin towers of the Church of 


‘the Nativity stand out in the dis- 


tance, but all around minarets of 
Moslem mosques pierce the sky. And 
suddenly you realize that not every- 
one in the bustling city of twenty 
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Before the partition of Palestine, Bethlehem was a town of fifteen thousand. Today it has 
a population of over eighty thousand—sixty thousand of whom are Palestinian refugees. 


thousand people worships the Christ 
who was born there. 

On down the road the Shepherd’s 
Fields are pointed out. You look 
closely and can see sheep out on 
the hillsides, and shepherds in long 
flowing robes and Arab headdress. 
They look like those in the Bible 
picture-books which tell of the angels 
appearing to the shepherds in these 
same places. 

Down and down the road goes, 
for Bethlehem is a high. city, almost 
2,400 feet above sea level. It is a 
good road, but it twists and turns 
through the bald hills and you get 
a good view of the countryside. The 
hills over on the right are dotted 
with caves, and you can see dark- 
haired, long-robed children down in 
the valleys. 

The children live in those caves, 
you learn, some of them all year 
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*round, others just in the hot summer 
months. 

Over on the left is no-man’s-land. 
From the nearby monastery, tough- 
looking Jordanian soldiers are keep- 
ing binoculars and guns trained on 
the narrow strip. And you know that 
equally tough Israeli troops are doing 
the same thing on the other side. 

The situation 
presses itself against you. Even this 
road you are travelling is an after- 
math of war. The old, time-worn 
road which thousands traveled to 
Bethlehem is over on the other side 
of this well-guarded border. War and 
the division of Palestine cut off 
Christ’s birthplace from the Holy 
City of Jerusalem, and a new way 
had to be made, 

This is Bethlehem of Judea at 
Christmas time in the twentieth cen- 
tury after Christ: the streamlined 


tenseness of the 


cars and the panting old open-win- 
dowed buses outside the Nativity 
Church; the hawkers and merchant: 
peddling their wares; the ever watch- 
ful eyes of armed soldiers as Chris- 
tians make their once-a-year pilgrim: 
age through the Mandelbaum Gate 
from Israel; the Muslims 
praying in the mosques five times ¢ 
day; and the long, tiring rituals a 
the spot where things were so simpk 
when He was born. 

But you remember the shepherd: 
in the fields, the bright Bethlehem 
stars that still shine in cloudles: 
skies, and the bells of that prison- 
like church that will ring out the 
Christmas message for all to hear 
You know that, for a while, there 
will be peace along the border. 

And you are glad you came to se¢ 


devout 


where Christ was born. You may 
not pass this way again. 4 
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A ND IT CAME TO PASS in those days, that there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world shoul 


be taxed. 


And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 


And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judaea; unto the city of David, whic! 
is called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage of David; 

To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. 

And so it was, that, while they were there, the days were accomplished that she should be delivered. 

And she brought ferih her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes. and laid him in a manger; be 


cause there was no room for them in the inn. 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and the 


were sore afraid, 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be t 


all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clethes, lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 


A Swedish writer recreates the discovery of the shepherds on Christmas 


ie winter’s sun was going down behind the great bare 
limestone ridge in the west, where the road wound 
along the crest. The floor of the valley that sloped 
down into the desert already lay in blue shadow and 
the wind piped across it, shrill and cold. The olive trees 
seemed to be curling their leaves a little tighter and 
crouching their grey humpbacks as though they dreaded 
the chill of night. The sheep were still grazing eagerly 
on the green tufts that the autumn rains had lured forth 
among the stones. They too seemed to feel the threat of 
advancing night. 

Only far in the east, away beyond the endless ridges 
of the desert and across the deep depression where the 
waters of the salt lake lay heavy and motionless, the 
mountains of Moab still glowed golden red. But then 


Adapted from With My Own Eyes, By Bo Giertz, ©1960, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


The Nativity—Past 


THEY THAT WATCH 
FOR THE MORNING 


by Bo Giertz 


ST. LUKE, Chapter II, 1-1 


the shadows climbed out of the depths and put out the 
brilliance as well and a dark-blue canopy rolled up fre 
the east and wiped the last shimmer of red from the sk 

The shepherds looked mistrustfully at the small, flu’ 
clouds that came drifting across the crest on the cc 
wind. Was there going to be rain, perhaps? Was the 
at last going to be such a storm that even their maste 
up there in the town would understand that it was tir 
now to bring the sheep in? 

The shepherds actually wished that a storm of swirli 
snow might strike the houses that lay huddled up the 
on the hillside to the southeast, soft snow that wou 
rise and rise till it reached the bedding that the farms 
were even then unrolling on their earthen floors. 

It was a dog’s life being a shepherd, they had agre 
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that a thousand times. It was the last thing one should 
have taken up. To wander about all summer in the 
scorching heat, climbing like a goat along cliffs that 
burned when one touched them, and curling up like a 
dog among the stones, while the hyaenas laughed their 
evil laugh, never able to lay sling or club aside, always 
having to keep a watchful eye on all that moved, worry- 
ing and wondering the moment one of the animals was 
lost from view behind the wall of one of the gullies... . 

And then these winter nights when the cold made you 
stiff and numb and you had to wait hour after hour for 
the first pale strip of dawn to appear over Nebo and 
Pisgah—‘more than they that watch for the morning’, 
as King David said in the psalm and as the pilgrims used 
to sing when they marched up to Jerusalem away across 
the hills there. Though they did not properly understand 
how one could long to see the sun again. . . . 

King David understood that at any rate. That was 
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the strange thing about it, that he too had herded sheep 
in the desert. He had been thirsty and cold and had had 
to fight lions and bears. He had come straight from his 
flocks that time he challenged the Philistine. But could 
he really have been a proper shepherd, lousy like a dog 
and as hungry as a jackal? After all he was a farmer’s 
son, and there was a deal of difference between that 
and being one of the poor devils who lived with the 
sheep in the country round Bethlehem. 

It was strange that those heaps of smoke-blackened 
stones up there were David’s city and that it was among 
those fallen walls that the king’s family had its roots. 
And stranger still was what the prophet had said of this 
Bethlehem-Ephratah, which was so mean for one of the 
families of Judah, that one day a prince would come 
from it and be a shepherd for Israel. 

They nodded. Yes—it was strange. But that would 

continued 
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THEY THAT WATCH 


continued 


be the Messiah, the Anointed. And when he came, 
everything would be different. That was like a gleam of 
light in the winter darkness, something to hope for, 
while one froze—wondering if one would live to see it. 

They stopped talking and moved closer together 
where they sat against the wall of stones watching the 
darkness climbing up out of the gullies that gaped like 
cracks in the floor of the level valleys. Then the eldest 
of them got to his feet and gave their long, rolling call, 
a gurgling guttural sound that made the sheep raise 
their heads and peer through the semi-darkness. Then he 
cut the call off short and remained standing there, his 
face turned towards the last of the daylight. 

“Look,” he said, “have you ever seen. . .” 

Slowly the others turned to the west. The last faint 
lustre of the evening sky made the heights stand out like 
a black silhouette. Up there on the skyline moved a 
company of travelers, tiny little figures clearly drawn 
against the sky. 

There was nothing remarkable about that. These last 
few days they had almost tired of looking at all the 
waytarers. Ever since the emperor had got this taxation 
business into his head, the whole world had been afoot, 
and people who had not been home for many years had 
suddenly turned up again to register and so avoid losing 
their civil rights. That these latecomers should appear 
was not remarkable, nor that they should be in a hurry, 
as they appeared to be, since darkness was falling 
swiftly. 

The remarkable thing was that the woman should be 
riding, while the man strode along ahead pulling the 
donkey. One could see how he had tucked up his 
clothes and the forceful way he jabbed his stick into 
the ground. And the woman really was sitting on the 
saddle. There was no doubt there. Over the years they 
had seen a thousand such groups moving along the 
heights, but always it was the man who rode, while the 
woman walked behind with her bundle on her head 
or her child on her back. 

“She must be pretty ill,” said one of them. 

The little group disappeared below the horizon just 
by Rachel’s grave where the road to the town gates 
turned out of the highway that continued on towards 
Hebron and the south. The men had stopped speaking: 
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then slowly and reluctantly they got to their feet an 
began driving the sheep together for the night. 


hee CAME UP THE HILLSIDE panting with eagernes 
and effort. They stumbled over the roots of the oliv 
trees and bumped against stones, but they kept togethe 
and made their way by the starlight that glittered dow 
through the scudding clouds. Many a night spent search 
ing for sheep that had burst through the thorn hedge 
or for an ewe that had got lost among the wilderness © 
stones, had taught them the art of moving in the darh 

That night it was something else that drove them 
something the like of which they had never experiencec 
Their thoughts were in a ferment and when they spok 
of it, the words came tumbling and stumbling like the 
feet. ; 

It was too much all at once; the light that had bee 
brighter than daylight and yet not daylight; the splende 
that had penetrated right through them and made the? 
feel the most miserable of sinners, just because it ws 
so indescribably splendid. 

And then He standing there speaking to them in 
voice that was like all the consolation in the scriptur® 
and all the promises of the High-promised put togethe 
as sweet as the footsteps of the messenger who com: 
across the hills bringing good news, and full of the j» 
bilation into which the mountains burst when the Lo» 
comforts his people and takes pity on them in the 
distress. 

He had announced the best, most joyful news the: 
could be, that the Messiah had been born up there 
David’s city. At that moment the heavens were fille 
with the jubilation of the hosts, there was rushing ar 
sparkle and singing, a brightness and resonance ar 
splendor that no words could describe. 

In so much that was beyond their comprehensi« 
there was one thing at least that they could understam 
That was the sign that he had spoken of, the sign th 
God had given them as a seal on it all. It was th 
which they were now on their way to see: the child thy 
were to find, newly born, swaddled and lying in 
manger. 

They reached the path that followed a long sto» 
wall and after that it was easy to find their way. Th 


wall was the facing of one of the many terraces with 
fields that fringed the town, and it was in those fields 
that Ruth once gleaned, as it was written in the scrip- 
tures and as every child in Bethlehem had heard his 


father tell. She was a Moabite, Ruth, and yet she be- 
came King David’s ancestral mother! That was strange. 
Did not the scriptures say that a man who was circum- 
cised should never have intercourse with-a foreign 
woman. But if the Messiah had been born that night 
of David’s line, then that made him the Messiah of the 
unclean and the despised as well. 

They had reached the big open space by the north- 
east corner of the town. The houses ahead of them 
lay dark and silent, but there was a light in one of the 
grottos in the rock, the flickering light of an oil lamp. 
That was most unusual. 

The shepherds knew the grotto well. They had driven 


their animals in and out of it innumerable times. Ordi- 


narily, the opening beneath that outcrop of rock was 
black and dark and the door in the semi-high stone wall 
kept shut. Now the door stood ajar and the light was 
falling through the gap. ‘ 

They did not find the explanation till they stepped in 
under the vault of rock. There were people there that 


‘night, evidently poor wayfarers who had been turned 


out of the inn. They had lit an oil lamp which stood 
in a niche in the rock. The flame was scarcely more than 
a wan little globule at the very end of the lamp’s beak, 
but it shone brightly enough for men with eyes ac- 
customed to the dark. 


N A GLANCE they saw the whole scene: the pale face of 
I the woman leaning back on the straw and looking 
at them with kindly eyes, the man straightening up from 
the wretched little bundle in which he had been rum- 
maging, the animals in the corner looking at the light 
with big unfathomable eyes, and then the child, the 
sign that they had been promised they should see and 
which now lay there before their eyes. 

Awkwardly they stood there looking. The baby lay 
tightly swaddled as all infants are, a little new-born 
human being, bedded on straw in the stone manger that 
was hewn out of the rock, right in under the roof on 
the left. 

The woman was still regarding them with the same 
confident, good gaze. Stammering, they began to tell 
their story. It sounded so extraordinary and they could 
Scarcely get it out, feeling that they were bound to be 
laughed at. But the woman nodded slowly as though 
she understood, and they felt encouraged and spoke 
more freely. 

Then some strangers came in who seemed to be 


friends of the husband, and they told them as well all 


that they had heard that night. They were diffident no 
longer. They had recovered their initial enthusiasm. 
They saw great amazement on the others’ faces, amaze- 


ment but not derision. And the woman’s eyes were wise 


and good. 
They felt strangely at ease there. The damp straw, 
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the droppings on the floor, the smell of the animals and 
the chill from the night outside—it was their own poor 
world. And in the midst of all this poverty was the sign 
that had been promised them. Amazed and happy, with 
hushed voices and fumbling tenderness, they gathered 
round the manger. 

“Just like one of us,” said the eldest of them. 

T HEN THEY HAD TO GO BACK to their animals. As they 

walked away between the big trees outside the grotto, 
they again thought of something strange. It was said 
that this: was the place where Samuel held a sacrificial 
feast with Isai and his sons; that it was here he had 
poured oil over David’s head and anointed him king. 
This, then, was where the glory of David’s house had 
begun, and here it was that he who was to be the last 
and greatest of all the rulers on David’s throne had been 
born that night. 

So they praised God and they sang the prophet 
Micah’s song about Bethlehem-Ephratah, the song that 
every child in Bethlehem knew by heart. And when 
their shrill, hoarse voices reached the part where it 
says: 


‘Therefore will he give them up, 
until the time that 
She which travaileth hath brought forth .. .’ 


they burst out into fresh praises. They considered them- 
selves lucky in having been able to see what Isaiah had 
foretold: “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given”: and most of all they praised God that he who 
should be called Wonderful Counsellor and Mighty 
God had come just as one of them, as poor and for- 
gotten as the meanest of his brothers in Israel. 4 
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“EVANGELISM,” says Ceylonese theologian D. T. 
Niles, “is one beggar telling another beggar where food 
is to be found.” This metaphor is entirely satisfactory. 
It says in simple terms that both parties are utterly 
dependent, and that evangelism is the sharing of a vital 
happy discovery. 

From my own observations at the many conferences 
on evangelism that I have attended in America one 
would draw a quite different statement. “Evangelism,” 
one would be likely to infer, “is one man trying to 
think of ways of persuading another man to join him in 
going on a diet.” 

The evangelist is not thinking that he has something 
the evangelized is eager to get. He is thinking rather 
that he has a discipline that would be a good thing for 
others as well. Untortunately, the purpose is not to share 
but rather to persuade. It always comes down to “How 
can we get them to join us?” 

The difference between these two notions plunges 
us at once into the question: “To what do we wish to 
convert people?” 

At a World Council of Churches consultation last 
summer I quickly found that there are differences of 
opinion about the goal of evangelism. Americans tend 
to take for granted that the goal is to bring people, as 
individuals, into the Church, with its confession of 
faith, its sacraments, and its familiar pattern of parish 
life. 

We are not very clear about how the desired effect 
is brought about through these means, but we do be- 
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by Howard V. Harper 


What do we mean 
when we use 
that word 


Evangelism? 


lieve we want to develop “new men in Christ.” We dea 
with individuals. Any social improvement, we believe 
is a by-product of the conversion of a sufficiently larg 
number of individuals to make reforms possible. Bu 
we do not think of evangelism as aiming directly @ 
social reform. 

There are, however, equally strong voices proclain 
ing that the right approach is social, not individual. Th 
goal, these voices say, is to enlist men to contend wit 
the social illnesses of our time. 

Conversion to the Church has not produced any ay 
preciable number of such men. Changed individuals © 
not mean a changed world. The trouble with the wor? 
is not merely the sum total of the trouble with ind 
viduals. We contend with “principalities and powers 
blind forces that operate independently of the infly 
ences of persons. Evangelism, therefore, aims at coy 
verting men to the concept of the Kingdom of God. T} 
parish, with its cumbersome machinery and obsole 
routine, is irrelevant, they say. 

That there is much to be said about the battle wi 
principalities and powers cannot be denied. Neithe 
however, can I give up the idea that it is the converts 
individual within the traditional framework of t! 
Church who is most likely to be the one to fight tk 
battle well. 

In any case we are trying to convert people to Chr 
tianity. Christianity is a peculiar religion and in all 
peculiarities the individual seems to me to take pree 
dence over society. 


s 
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_ CONSIDER FIRST the areas in which Christianity is 
“not unique, the points at which it is substantially the 


same as the “other great religions”: 


First, all religions are concerned with man’s needs 


and problems in this world. In all of them we find some 


form of prayer for health, prayer for peace, prayer for 
social justice, prayer for other goals. 


Second, all of them have room for those at the other 
extreme, who do not care at all about this world, who 
‘say that reality is beyond this life, and who devote them- 
‘selves to becoming part of the envisioned ultimate 
reality. All have their mystics, their “cloistered orders.” 


Third, all stress the fact that man through sin has 
broken his relationship with God and must repent and 
be reconciled. 


Fourth, all have their codes of ethics and virtues, 


their ways of pleasing God and getting along with one’s 


neighbor. 


WHAT THEN are the differentia of Christianity? They 
lie at three points, and the priority of the individual 
shows up at each point. 


The Lord is risen. Unlike any other religion Chris- 
tianity asserts that its Lord still lives and is momentarily 
accessible. Jesus is not a great but dead teacher. He 
lives and can be met by the individual. Therefore, the 
first distinguishing question to which the Christian must 
be able to answer yes, is “Have you met the Risen 
Lord?” 


The Holy Ghost has come. God operates within the 
lives of men to make His glory visible in their affairs. 
The second distinguishing question is “Have you re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost?” 


The end has begun. That is, the world has been re- 
deemed and has begun to move toward the purpose for 
which it was created. God will complete what He has 
started. There will be a new heaven and a new earth. 
In this assurance the Christian already lives in the new 


and final era of history. He lives in an age that is not 


yet discernible but is guaranteed. The third distinguish- 
ing: question is, “Has the end begun in you?” 


If these are the distinguishing marks of the Christian, 
‘then certainly the purpose of evangelism is to bring the 


individual into an experience that will make him able to 
answer yes to all three questions. 


] 


L 


This brings us right back to the church. The place 


where normally the Risen Lord may be met, the Holy 


Ghost received, and the eschatalogical life lived is inside 
the Christian community. The fact that the parish church 
as we presently know it usually lacks an image of itself 
as the arena in which these things happen is beside the 
‘point. Renewal, not rejection, of the Church is what is 
called for. I have to line up on the side that says we 
wish to convert people to Christ through the Church. 
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Logically, the next question is about the means 
by which the individual may be led to, or at least put 
in the way of, participation in the redeeming community. 
It seems reasonable to agree that there are various 
agencies of evangelism and that none is out of date. 


WE EPISCOPALIANS, skeptical as we are about “re- 
vivalist” methods, cannot escape the fact that there are 
specially gifted persons who have the God-given power 
to get individual decisions by speaking to large crowds. 
Their gift must be recognized and used. 

There are certain laymen also who have the ability to 
make Christianity relevant in the lives they lead with 
their friends and fellow-workers day in and day out. 
It is risky to say that all Christians can do this, but it 
is just as bad to overlook the fact that some certainly 
can. There are diversities of gifts. Some are teachers, 
some prophets, some—though only some—evangelists. 

But every other consideration is dwarfed by the fact 
that the primary evangelizing agent is the congregation 
in its life as a Christian community—a community, that 
is, of those who have met the Risen Lord, who have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, and in whom the end has begun. 
No other power of attraction is even a close second to 
this one. It is here, though, that we meet up with cam- 
paigns of evangelism. Usually they either start as, or 
deteriorate into, those techniques of persuasion that 
should be deplored. If evangelism is one beggar telling 
another, than the parish must really be a place where 
food may be found, and the telling must be spontaneous, 
not cut and dried. 


THE LAST QUESTION is, of course, “What do we do 
about it?” I see four aspects that we may well start to 
work on: 


1. We can undertake to discover, train, and schedule 
a number of those people who have the special gifts 
needed for the mass approach. 


2. We can provide helps for the articulate layman 
who is able to speak effectively about the bread of 
heaven to the other beggars with whom he lives. 


3. We can develop understanding and support of 
those special organizations within the Church that are 
attempting to achieve rapport with various units of con- 
temporary society, such as professional groups, labor 
unions, city planning commissions, welfare agencies, 
and so on. 


4. We can—and this is the big one—devote every 
resource and every energy to making the congregation 
aware of its function as the chief evangelizing agent. 
I offer no plan here; I only say this is the most im- 
portant thing we have to do. 

Here, it seems to me, is an outline of an evangelism 
in which the Church may well begin immediately to 
take action. 
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by Ada Campbell Rose 


When We Grow Old 


In youth or middle age we may look forward to the “golden years’ 
of retirement. But all that is gold may not glitte 


NEXT MONTH an important Cor 
ference on Aging will. be held ii 
Washington, D.C. Like the familie 
White House Conferences on Yout! 
this meeting to consider problems « 
the aging will be attended by repr 
sentatives of interested groups, if 
cluding the Episcopal Church, fros 
all over the United States. 

This White House Conference ¢ 
aging is not a “new” project on tk 
part of the federal government; it 
part of a series of studies which h: 
been going on for more than a decad 

As in former phases of the wor 
the 1961 Conference is not called t 
the federal government with the is 
tention of assuming primary respons 
bility for aging citizens. The purpor 
of the meeting is, rather, that of c 
ordinating efforts of the federal go 
ernment, state and local agencies, ar 
older persons themselves—so_ th 
problems of the aging may be solve 
with as great a degree of efficiency 
possible. 

To date, our national attitudes « 
problems of the aging, particular 
those of local and individual origi 
have often suffered from somewhat 
an “ostrich” view. We have refuse 
to face certain aspects of the situatix 
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tm complete honesty, but have 
Ked at the matter as we wished it 
ight be. The White House .Confer- 
nee next month undoubtedly will 
elp to correct these errors in our 
ision, 

_ As one example of popular un- 
Teadiness to be realistic about that 
group which we euphemistically refer 
“to as “senior citizens” (we rarely say 
~ “old people” any more), consider the 
perennial argument as to whether or 
“not sixty-five years of age—or any 
“other time selected—is fair to those 
Who must leave their jobs when that 
_ birthday arrives. 

4 This topic makes a favorite theme 
id speeches, articles, and letters to 
the editor, most of which take the 
view that there is no such thing as 
determining the moment when every- 
one should stop working at his life- 
time vocation. Those who are op- 
“posed to the system as generally 
"practiced contend that it brings misery 
to retirees, and that it is wasteful of 
| alent so far as society is concerned, 


| 


There is little doubt that the case 
against enforced retirement is based 
‘on true situations, but using these 
Situations as arguments is about as 
foolish as to say we are against winter 
because the weather is cold and dis- 
agreeable at that time of year. True, 
the weather can be extremely unen- 
joyable in winter—but winter comes 
anyway. And so does a time in the 
average life when a person ceases to 
be as useful as he was. 

There are a few real geniuses who 
are impossible to replace immediately; 
as a matter of fact, industry recog- 
nizes this, and some companies keep 
their brain trust around on a consult- 
ing basis long after official retirement 
ages have been attained. But the 

average worker—and this applies to 
executive fields as well as others— 
: can be dispensed with very easily in 
; 


any area. The man of sixty-five who 
thinks he is irreplaceable is usually 
Kidding himself; our economic system 
will not only function very well with- 
out him, it will probably improve 
under the stimulus of new blood, 
This is an area in which retirees 
‘and those in the early years of aging 
fan make a real contribution to the 
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problem of geriatrics which society is 
trying to solve. 

As stated in one of the bulletins 
Which have been written as prepara- 
tion for the White House Conference 
(Background Paper on Federal Or- 
ganizations and Programs), it is in 
the middle years “that conscious 
preparation for old age should begin 

. Most [people at this time of 
life] arrive at a sort of plateau from 
which they can, or should, begin to 
look at the remaining period of life 
stretching ahead.” 

This challenge to newly retired per- 
sons, and to those who are getting 
ready to retire, gives them responsi- 
bility for adapting themselves to new 
ways of life. It requires that they 
adopt disciplined methods of living 
constructively, and earnestly seek 
means by which they can offer some- 
thing else to society besides their past 
vocational contributions. 

This need for responsibility of 
elder citizens themselves brings us to 
a second aspect of the senior-citizen 
situation which is often overlooked: 
namely, the nvofold nature of the 
aging process as it now exists in this 
country. 

Yes, there are two stages to the 
getting-old experience for most people 
nowadays: (1) a period of fairly 
active “retirement,” and (2) a time 
of being so old that one is often in- 
capacitated mentally, physically, or 
both. These two stages of our down- 
hill journey from life sometimes coin- 
cide, but usually they come one after 
the other, with gradual transition 
between, 

There is a difference, in other 
words, between the problems of the 
“aging” and those of the “aged.” The 
fact of this duality is often ignored by 
society, causing much confusion as 
well as waste motion in handling the 
resultant problems. 


If the White House Conference 
succeeds in clarifying these points, 
progress in the development of so- 
ciety’s concern for “senior citizens” 
will be greatly accelerated, Instead of 
everyone concentrating on such ques- 
tions as: How shall we entertain 
oldsters? and where shall we house 
them?, there will be an effort to edu- 


cate the populace—especially those 
of us who are in the sixty-plus bracket 
—to a point where we face up to our 
own specific needs. 

First, we must accept the fact that 
for most of us, retirement at sixty- 
five is here to stay. Cicero said, 
“Times change, and we change with 
them.” He didn’t say it would be nice 
if we changed; he said we must adapt 
ourselves to new eras. Those of us 
who are older, these days, can’t sit 
around waiting for younger folk to . 
come and ask our advice about how 
to run things; we have to retire, liter- 
ally, from active participation in the 
workaday world. And this can be 
good, if we once face it—both for the 
world and for us. 

Second, society as a whole must 
begin to differentiate more clearly 
between active retirement and in- 
active old age which is often marked 
by senility and other degrees of help- 
lessness. In this area, newly retired 
men and women should realize that 
it is their responsibility—not that of 
society—to find ways of living use- 
fully. The newly retired will have to 
give up many of the immature ideas 
that have prevailed in regard to their 
status—such as vacuous dreams 
about lolling around in some “per- 
fect” climate, or fiddling with incon- 
sequential hobbies. Trips to pleasant 
places and the pursuit of enjoyable 
occupations need not be given up; 
the point is that they should not be- 
come overriding goals in the lives of 
retirees. 

Under improved ways of contribut- 
ing to society, retirees will turn to 
adult-education opportunities, and to 
service areas, where they may offer 
real help to their churches and to their 
communities. They will make retire- 
ment more meaningful by developing 
new purposes in their lives. They will 
also find that there are ways in which 
an “aging” person can prepare him- 
self for his later state, when he will 
be “aged.” 

This last task offers the greatest 
challenge of all to retirees. What are 
some of the ways in which a person 
can take specific responsibility for his 
later days? 

First, he can make a will, and order 

continued on next page 
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Missions is a related agency 
of both the National Council 

of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and 
the National Association 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SUNDAY— 
JANUARY 22, 1961 


"THEOLOGICAL Education Sunday emphasizes the fact that the 
education and training of men for the ministry is the responsibility 
of the whole Church. We must delegate much of that responsibility, 
of course, to the seminaries. They do the educating and training for us. 


But the seminaries can do their work with the care and excellence 
demanded only with your interest and support. It is good and gratify- 
ing that so many in the Church have answered this need generously. 


In hope now, that we shall all have a deepened sense of our own 
responsibility for the support of our seminaries and a lively interest 
in what they are doing. 

Arthur Lichtenberger 
PRESIDING BISHOP 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio: Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas: The General 
Theological Seminary, New York City: Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; 
School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois: Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


American Leprosy Missions 


INCORPORATED 


A financial instrument of the Episcopal Church 
and several evangelical churches in a Christ- 
centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 
American Leprosy 


297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
LJ | enclose my gift of $ 


Plan 
(J Please send me your free literature 


of Evangelicals. 


AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., 


for victims of leprosy 
[) Please send me information on your Gift Annuity 


In the January issue 
THE SEMINARIAN: a special report 
Are We Really Too Materialistic? 


OUR STAKE IN LANDS TO THE SOUTH 


When We Grow Old 
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his finances so that someone else has 
access to his emergency funds when 
he is no longer able to take care of 
such matters. He can buy a cemetery 
lot, and make arrangements for a 
simple funeral. He can give up his 
driver’s license before it is taken from 
him, and he can stop climbing ladders. 
He can keep himself well groomed 
and make special efforts to be agree- 
able. Hecan get rid of some accumu- 
lated “things” that he doesn’t nee 
any more. He can eat and exercise 
sensibly. And, perhaps most impor: 
tant of all, he can take the initiative 
in looking for appropriate quarter 
where he may find shelter in his help 
less years, if they come to him—se 
that he may some day leave the child’ 
and-parent-centered home of our cul 
ture, and leave without acting like ; 
martyr. 


Bringing attention to the neglecter 
areas of the old-age problem does ne 
mean that the work on unneglecte: 
aspects of the situation should be re 
laxed. Society needs to continue it 
efforts toward the financing ane 
housing of older citizens. It is not 
matter of either-or: either the pres 
ent way of dealing with old age, o 
a new approach. It is a matter ¢ 
adding new concepts to those whic 
already exist, and a matter of realize 
tion on the part of those who ar 
“aging” that they can do a great des 
for themselves, both in their preser 
and later states. 

This is a far cry from sitting bac 
and pretending that “the best is ys 
to be.” Longer life has been given 4 
us as the gift of God. This can be 
fine thing if we widen our horizor 
accordingly. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN PAPERBACKS: 


Al. major publishing phenomenon 
of our time is what Publishers’ Weekly, 
a journal of the book trade, calls “the 
paperback explosion.” It is changing 
the publishing and distributing prac- 
tices, and also the reading habits, of 
the nation. It is making a great impact 
in school and college classrooms. 

All these effects have only begun to 
manifest themselves. The process may 
go far toward breeding readers in what 
has been, proportional to our popula- 
tion, our scandalously non-reading 
nation. 

Don’t look for miracles on this front, 
however. The immediate gain is the 
immense, economically easy availabil- 
ity of a dazzling range of books to 
those already accustomed and eager to 
buy and read. Any enlargement of 
those reading ranks (and some is in- 
evitable) is so much gravy. 

Occasionally a voice is raised deplor- 
ing shoddy trash in paperbacks. There 
is indeed the Devil’s bad plenty of it. 
No one can understand the impact of 
paperback publishing who has seen 
only the indiscriminate welter of titles 
on racks in drugstores, airports, and 
railroad stations. To understand the 
boon of paper books you must see the 
comprehensive display in big book- 
stores or the selective displays in school 
or college shops. 

The vast quantity of trash in paper- 
backs is deplorable but inevitable. 
Trash we have always with us. It claims 
its substantial portion in every art and 
every medium of distribution and com- 
munication. The trash problem is 
simply the trash problem—not the 
paperback problem. 


What is meant by this revolution i 
paperbacks? A book trade survey mad 
in September, 1960, estimates that 196° 
will see a 25 per cent increase in sale: 
of general hardbound adult book 
over 1958-59, and a 93 per cent in 
crease in general paperbound adul 
books. : 

In 1959, hardbound religious book: 
(excluding Bibles, Testaments, hym 
nals, and prayer books) sold 10 million 
copies. Paperbound religious books o 
the same class sold 42 million copies 
Projected estimates for 1965 are fo 
some 1] million and 60 million copie’ 
respectively: an expected expansion o 
approximately 1] per cent in hard 
bound religious books to 52 per cen 
in paperback religious books. 

This shows where the business lies 
The commercial religious publisher 
know it and are gearing their plaw 
to it. So are some church-afliliate: 
presses, but others drag their feet. 

The vital difference between th 
paper and hardback operations is nc 
the number of titles published, but th 
number of copies per title sold. 

Here, precisely, is where the matte 
comes home for the churches. Th 
church-affiliated press is not primaril! 
a business venture but a missionar 
enterprise. Seizing the opportunitie 
for distribution in paperback publics 
tion is an obligation upon it. That thi 
is economically feasible is clear} 
demonstrated. It requires a more de 
manding editorial judgment and mor 
skillful design and format than doe 
the publication of hardbound titles caw 
tiously published in small quantities 
insurance against dead loss. 
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As the commercial religious pub- 
lishers have proved, a good hardbound 
list is the basis of a good paperback 
list. Much of hardbound publishing 
should have the paper reprint in view, 
quite apart from the question of orig- 
inal paper publications. I am_ not 
exhorting our Christian presses to 
abandon hardback books: I am exhort- 
5 ing them not to neglect the missionary 

_ opportunities in the paperbacks. Here 
is the challenge to editorial vision and 
creativity in church publishing. 


= primary purpose of this section 
is to acquaint readers with the diverse 
wealth of paperback books already 
available in the religious field. The edi- 
tors augmented their own labors by 
inviting several distinguished persons 
to select moderately priced “shelves” 
in a variety of categories. 

The lists that follow are samplers— 
by no means reflecting all that is avail- 
able in paperbacks of religious subject 
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matter or interest. These are personal 

© selections, to a large degree. 
Dr. Lewis’ Christian Classics shelf 
is nicely diversified. It has not been 
confined to formal theology but is en- 
riched by the fiction of Bunyan, the 
poetry of Dante (Miss Sayers’ trans- 
lation and notes are superb), and one 
might say. the poetry of St. Francis. 
Particularly, do not neglect Lewis’ fine 
article on page 26 on the reading of the 
old books, which is the perfect com- 

panion to his list. 

Father Middleton’s good list for 
Church History has some valuable ad- 
ditional recommendations in his com- 
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mentary, such as The Descent of the 
Dove. 

I am delighted at the internal scope 
of Canon Wedel’s brief Theology Shelf, 
with its inclusion of Buber, and of 
Chesterton, who is being “rediscov- 
ered” in this country. There are other 
possibilities in this subject and it will 
expand rapidly. 

J. B. Phillips’ shelf for Bible study, 
but for his modesty, could well have 
included his own Letters to Young 
Churches 28: hl 25.5 
which is such a fine adjunct to study 
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of the Epistles because of its transla- 
tion into the modern vernacular. 

Massey Shepherd, Jr., notes the 
slight relative expensiveness of the 
titles on his shelf on Worship. But his 
list is broad and sound. Who can com- 
plain at finding Evelyn Underhill’s 
classic for $1.75, or any of the other 
items for that matter ? 

I hope Harpers will make The Way 
of a Pilgrim available in Torchbooks 
soon. It would go so splendidly beside 
the Eastern Orthodox Prayer Manual 
in Princess Ileana’s fine selection for 
Devotional reading. I rejoice to find 
Dorothy Sayers’ The Mind of the 
Maker there. 

To the editors’ selection in apologet- 
ics, Plain Spoken Christianity, not- 
withstanding its extensive representa- 
tion of C. S. Lewis, one is forced to add 
Screwtape Letters (Macmillan 14, 75¢). 

Chad Walsh’s Poetry Shelf is ad- 
mirable. This, too, is an expanding 
field. With plays, the resources will 
certainly expand rapidly. Seabury 
should do its Great Christian Plays in 
paper. Let’s ask for someone to give us 
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The Man Born To Be King and The 
Emperor Constantine (both by Dorothy 
Sayers), too. A wealth of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century plays is avail- 
able with the same power of showing 
us the currents of our times that Joseph 
Fletcher remarks about in his fiction 
selections. 

Dr. Fletcher has moved boldly in the 
(his term) 

novelists as 


problem of 
Modern 


Prophets. Novels are indeed an aspect 


“arbitrary” 
selecting ten 


of “the abstract and brief chronicles 
of our time.” 

I would suggest four superb novels 
here, either specifically Christian or 
profoundly harmonious with the Chris- 
tian vision: 

The Perfect Joy of St. Francis. Felix 
Timmermans. Image D111. 85¢. 

The Cry and the Convenant. Morton 
Thompson. NAL T1819. 75¢. 

Cry, the Beloved Country. Alan 
Paton. Scribner SL 7. $1.45. 

Too Late the Phalarope. Alan Paton. 
NAL D1290. 50¢. 

Finally, we may note three subject 
areas which are relatively, if not totally, 
bare in paperbacks. On Christian edu- 
cation I know only The Christian Idea 
of Education (edited by Edmund 
Fuller. Yale Y29. $1.45). Also, the 
field of literary criticism, Christian in 
perspective, is sparse. Several good 
titles are in hardcover that may yet 
reach us. Also the ecumenical field is 
almost unrepresented here in the 
United States. 

Try giving some of these shelves, or, 
even better, compiling your own, for 
Christmas. Above all, read well and 
promote better reading, 
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LET’S REMEMBER HOW TO 
READ CREATIVELY 


R EADING being one of our principal 
occupations on long, dark evenings, I 
should like to explain what I mean by 
saying that it ought to be done crea- 
tively. (Here, by the way, I am on my 
own special ground, and shall take 
leave to speak with authority.) 

Do not, [ implore you, continue in 
that indolent and soul-destroying habit 
of picking up a book “to distract your 
mind” (“distract” is the word for it) 
or “to knock down time” (there is only 
too little time already, and it will knock 
us down soon enough). The only 
respectable reason for reading a book 
is that you want to know what is in it. 

Do not choose your literature by the 
half-witted process of asking the young 
woman at the library for “a nice book” 
and inquiring anxiously of her, “Shall 
1 like it?” Subscribe to a decently 
serious paper, and 
order what you think will interest you. 


read the reviews 


(Study the publishers’ lists too, by all 
that the 
“blurb” is written to sell the book and 


means. bearing in mind 
is therefore not an expression of free 
criticism. Do not be too much put off 
either; many a good book has a sick- 
ening blurb.) 

If the book, when obtained. does not 
interest you. ask yourself why; and 
have the elementary politeness to give 
yourself a sensible answer. Does the 
subject displease you?—-and if so, is 
it by any chance one of those disquiet- 


‘ 


ing things that you “would rather not 
know about,” though you really ought 
not to shirk it? Does the author’s opin- 
ion conflict with some cherished opin- 


ion of your own?—if so, can you give 


Adapted from A War-Time Essay. ©1940, Victor Gollancz Led., London, 


reasons for your own opinion? (Do 
try to avoid the criticism that begins: 
“We do not like to think” this, that 
or the other; it is often so painfully 
true that we do not like to think.) 

Or is it that the author is ignorant, 
illogical or superficial? (Are you sure? 
Have you taken the trouble to verify 
his references? Can you support your 
own view from your reading or expe- 
rience?) Or is his style dull, obscure, 
or ugly? Does he write bad English? 
If you think so, justify yourself by ex- 
amples and be sure you know why they 
are bad. 

If, on the other hand, the book does 
interest you, don’t leave it at that. Go 
on and read other books bearing on 
the subject. and collect illuminating 
experience of your own: go out and 
get the experience. See whether, in 
view of what the books say, you can’t 
and ought not to do something about 
it; make the books part of your life. 
And if the author’s style appeals to 
you, do make a point of enjoying it. 
Get the feel of balance in a beautiful 
sentence, rejoice in the lovely appro- 
priateness of the exact right word and 
thank your gods that the author had 
the wit and industry to choose that 
word, out of a whole dictionaryful of 
for the express 
Entertain 
yourself by finding other words your- 


less adequate words, 
purpose of pleasing you. 
self and discovering why they sound so 
feeble by comparison. 

Pray get rid of the idea that books 
are each a separate thing, divided from 
one another and from life. Read each 
in the light of all the others, especially 


by Dorothy L. Sayer: 


in the light of books of another kind 
Try and see—this is the most fascinat 
ing exercise of all—whether a state 
ment in one book may not be 
statement of the same experience whic’ 
another book expresses in quite di! 
ferent terms. Try the experiment © 
putting a statement of one kind int 
the terms of another. Try especiall: 
putting statements made in old-fas 
ioned language into modern terms. Yo 
will often find that things you hav 
taken all your life for incomprehensibl. 
dogmas turn out to be perfectly inte 
ligible observations of truth. 
If the author mentions some othe 
book in terms make it seer 
important, whether he approves or re 
futes it, don’t take his word for it: ge 
the other book and read it, and judg 
for yourself. If he refers to something 
or uses some word, which you don 
understand, get a dictionary or wor 
of reference and look it up. (Don 


which 


write and ask the author to explair: 
he is not required to be an encyclop» 
dia, and you will only give him a poe 
idea of your industry and intelligence. 
Especially, examine the sources of wh: 
he writes: to read Mr. Somebody 
critical valuation of Milton’s prose « 
his examination of the economic & 
fects of the Peace Treaty is quii 
valueless if you have never read aw 
Milton and do not know what th 
Peace Treaty actually said. 

Discuss the books you read. If you 
husband or your wife is bored wit 
your opinions (they very often are 
persuade some friend to read the sar 
books and talk them over. By discu: 
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sion I mean discussion: not just say- 
ing, “Oh, 1 thought it was frightfully 
interesting, didn’t you?” Nor do I 
mean exchanging gossip about the au- 
thor’s personality and private life and 
saying he must be a delightful (inter- 
esting. unpleasant, dangerous, irritat- 
ing. fascinating, entertaining) person 
to know. (It is well to remember that 
the best of a writer's energies goes into 
his writing; he may not have much 
charm or virtue left over for private 
use. This does not invalidate his opin- 


ions; it merely means that he is likely 


Selected by C. S. Lewis, 


Professor of Medieval and Renaissance English Literature, 
University of Cambridge, England 


to be disappointing when encountered 
in person.) 

And do please realize that words are 
not just “talky-talk” 
vital; they can change the face of the 


they are real and 


world, They are a form of action—*‘In 
the beginning was the Word . . . by 
Whom all things were made.” Even 
the spate of futile words that pours out 
from the ephemeral press and the com- 
mercial-fiction-mongers has a real and 
terrible power; it can become a dope 
as dangerous as drugs or drink; it can 


pull down great empires and set the 


neck of the people under the heel of 
tyranny. 

“For every idle word that ye speak 
ye shall render account at the day of 
judgement.” I do not think that means 
that we shall have to pay a fine in a 
few million years’ time for every 
occasion on which we said “dash it all” 
or indulged in a bit of harmless frivol; 
but I do think it was meant as an 
urgent warning against abusing or 
underrating the power of words. and 
that the judgment is eternal—that is, 


it is here and now. 
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Penguin 146 85 


——— 
1 The City of God, by St. Augustine 
(Doubleday) Dolphin Books 059 $1.45 
2 Confessions, by St. Augustine 
Dolphin Books p101 1.25 
3 The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan Pocket Books pi53 35 
4 The Divine Comedy: I[-Inferno, by 
2 Dante Alighieri, translated by Dorothy 
' L. Sayers Penguin 16 95 
5 The Divine Comedy: U-Purga- 
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torio, by Dante Alighieri, translated 


by Dorothy L. Sayers 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
translated by Leo Sherley-Price 
Penguin 191 .95 

Introduction to the Devout Life, 
by Francis de Sales, translated by John 
K. Ryan Image Books p12 95 
Pensees, by Blaise Pascal 

(Dutton) Everyman p18 1.15 


ToraL $7.90 


IMPORTANT PAPERBACKS 
FROM MACMILLAN 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
C. S. Lewis 
A recognized milestone in the 
history of popular theology and 
one of the most enjoyable, pro- 


found books of our time. 
DAY Sn 0: Ses Sey 639 


MERE CHRISTIANITY 
C. S. Lewis 
A forthright statement, outlin- 
ing the great common faith that 


unites all Christians. 
MP-32 $1.25 


GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY 
J. B. Phillips 


An argument for a revitalized 


Christian belief and a better 
understanding of God in our 
times. MP-31) $1.25 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES 
J. B. Phillips 
A translation of the Pauline epis- 
tles that recaptures the spirit of 
early Christianity. 
MP-28 $1.25 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
Sir James George Frazer 


The classic work describing the 
structure of myth enshrining the 


religious, magical, and ritual 
practices of our ancestors. 
MP-5 = $2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION 
Albert Schweitzer 
Two volumes in one: The Decay 
and the Restoration of Civiliza- 
tion and Civilization and Ethics. 
MP-12° $1.45 


THE MEANING OF REVELATION 
H. Richard Niebuhr 

An eloquent plea for the full real- 

ization of a personal God and His 

existence as revealed to mankind. 

MP-27 $1.25 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RELI- 
GION 


Gordon W. Allport 


A study of the psychological as- 
pects of religious behavior in men 
and women. 


MP-1 $1.25 


Write for our complete catalogue! 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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11 A Short History of the English Church, 


by Gordon Crosse Morehouse-Barlow -90 


12 A Short History of the English Reformation, 


9 Chapters in Church History, by Powel Mills 
Dawley Seabury $1.75 
10 A History of the English Church and People, 
by The Venerable Bede Penguin Classics L42 .85 
by Gordon Crosse Morehouse-Barlow 1.00 


13 An Outline History of the Episcopal Church, 
by Frank E. Wilson and E. R. Hardy 


Morehouse-Barlow .60 

14 Oxford Apostles, by Geoffrey Faber 
Penguin Classics a300 95 
ToTaAL $6.05 


A good over-all account of ecclesiastical history is Frank E. Wilson’s The 
Divine Commission (Morehouse-Barlow, $3). The first five centuries ar: 
covered in Early Christianity, by Roland H. Bainton (Van Nostrand Anvi 
Books, $1.25). English Christianity before the year 731 is delightfully doew 
mented by The Venerable Bede’s famous A History of the English Churcil 
and People. St. Bede (c. 673-735) was meticulous in collecting informatio® 
and had a rare genius for sifting historical fact from hearsay and pious tradi 
tion. Two general works are A Short History of the English Church an: 
A Short History of the English Reformation, both by Gordon Crosse. T 
this may be added Frank E. Wilson’s An Outline of the English Reforma 
tion (Morehouse-Barlow, 75¢). 

The Continental Reformation is represented by Roland H. Bainton’s life o 
Martin Luther, Here I Stand (Abingdon Press Apex Books pl, $1.75) an 
John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics, by Georgia Harkness (Abingdo 
Press Apex Books ¢2, $1.50). 

The Eastern Church and the culture in which it lived is brilliantly portrayes 
in Steven Runciman’s Byzantine Civilization (MERIDIAN M23, $1.45). 

The Tractarian Movement in England, sometimes called the High Chure 
movement, is dealt with by a character study of its leaders in Oxford Apostles 
by Geoffrey Faber. 

An unconventional and striking study of the Church as motivated by th 
activity of the Holy Spirit in history is Charles William’s Descent of the Dow 
(Meridian La5, $1.35). 

Two works on the genius and nature of Anglicanism are Gerald Ellison’s The 
Anglican Communion, Past and Present (Seabury, $2) and Stephen Neill 
Anglicanism (Penguin Classics 4421, 95¢). 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Selected by J. B. Phillips, author of ihe New 


Testament in Modern English, a modern-language translation 


15 The Authority of the Bible, by C. H. Dodd Harper Torchbook 1843 $1.60 


16 A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Harper Torchbook tTsB2 vis 


17 The Faith of the Bible, by J. E. Fison Penguin Classics 1408 85 


18 How the Bible Came to Us, by H. G. G. Herklots 
(Oxford) Galaxy Books cB4 1.50 


TOTAL $5.70 


| 


THEOLOGY 


Selected by Theodore O. Wedel, Canon of the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Washington, D. C, 


19 The Existentialist Posture, by J. L. Shinn 
(Association Press) Reflection Books 525 §$ .50 


20 Orthodoxy, by G. K. Chesterton (Doubleday) Image Books 084 “15 
Prophetic Faith, by Martin Buber Harper Torchbook 1873 —-1.60 
Dogmaties in Outline, by Karl Barth Harper Torchbook 1856 1.25 
Anglicanism, by Stephen Neill Penguin Books 1421 1.25 
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TOTAL $5.35 
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ON THE READING OF OLD BOOK 


Al HERE is a strange idea abroad that 
in every subject the ancient books 
should be read only by the profes- 
and that the amateur should 


content himself with the modern books. 


sionals, 


Thus I have found as a tutor in English 
literature that if the average student 
find out something about 
Platonism, the very. last thing he thinks 


wants to 


of doing is to take a translation of Plato 
off the shelf and read the 
Symposium. He would 


library 
read some 
dreary modern book ten times as long, 
all about “isms” and influences and 
only once in twelve pages telling what 
Plato actually said. 

The error is rather an amiable one, 
for it springs from humility. The stu- 
dent is half afraid to meet one of the 
great philosophers face to face. He 
feels himself inadequate and thinks he 
will not understand him. But if he only 
knew, the great man, just because of 
his greatness, is much more intelligible 
than his commentator. The 
simplest student will be able to under- 
stand, if not all, yet a very great deal 
of what Plato said; but hardly anyone 


can understand some modern books on 


modern 


Platonism, It has always therefore been 
one of my main endeavors as a teacher 
to persuade the young that first-hand 


Adapted from the Introduction to The Incarnation of the Word of God 
by St. Athanasius, translated by a religious of the C.S.M.V.° 
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knowledge is not only more worth ac- 
quiring than second-hand knowledge, 
but is usually much easier and more 
delightful to acquire. 

This mistaken preference for the 
modern books and this shyness of the 
old ones is nowhere more rampant 
than in theology. Wherever you find a 
little study cirele of Christian laity you 
can be almost certain that they are 
studying not St. Luke or St. Paul or 
St. Augustine or Thomas Aquinas or 
Hooker or Butler, but Berdyaev or 
Maritain or Niebuhr or Miss Sayers or 
even myself, 

Now this seems to me topsy-turvy. 
Naturally, since | myself am a writer, 
I do not wish the ordinary reader to 
read no modern books. But if he must 
read only the new or only the old, I 
would advise him to read the old. And 
I would give him this advice precisely 
because he is an amateur and therefore 
much less protected than the expert 
against the dangers of an exclusive con- 
temporary diet. A new book is still on 
its trial and the amateur is not in a 
position to judge it. It has to be tested 
against the great body of Christian 
thought down the and all its 
hidden implications (often unsuspected 
by the author himself) have to be 


ages 


by C. S. Lewi 


brought to light. Often it cannot b 
fully understood without the know 
edge of a good many other moder 
books. If you join at eleven o’clock © 
conversation which began at eight yo: 
will often not see the real bearing © 
what is said. 
The only safety is to have a standar 
of plain, central Christianity whic 
puts the controversies of the momer 
in their, proper perspective. Such 
standard can be acquired only fror 
the old books, It is a good rule, afte 
reading a new book, never to allo. 
yourself another new one till you hav 
read an old one in between. If that } 
too much for you, you should at lea: 
read one old one to every three ne? 
ones. 
Every age has its own outlook. It 
specially good at seeing certain truth 
and specially liable to make certa’ 
mistakes. We all. therefore. need th 
books that will correct the character 
tic mistakes of our own period. Am 
that means the old books. All contery 
porary writers share to some extent th 
contemporary outlook—even thos 
like myself, who seem most opposed 
it. Nothing strikes me more when 
read the controversies of past ages the 
continued on page = 
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Deaneries Hold Banner Days 


IMPRESSIVE STATISTICS FOR SAN JOAQUIN’S CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ae OCTOBER FOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 
Banner Days were held in our four 
deaneries. This represented the other 
part of our experiment in dividing 
the District church school gatherings 
into an All-District Spring Lenten 
Offering presentation service at the 
Cathedral and four separate Deanery 
Banner Award gatherings in the Fall. 

Reports show St. John’s, Tulare, 
leading in “traveling attendance” 
with its bus load of twenty-nine and 
Epiphany, Corcoran, a very close 


second with twenty-eight! In “at 
home” attendance, St. James’ Cathe- 
dral, Fresno, nosed out St. Paul’s, 


Bakersfield, thirty-eight to thirty-six. 
In the Eastern Deanery meeting at 


The Rt. Rev. Clarence R. Haden, Jr. 


Bishop of Sacramento 
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Trinity, Lone Pine, there was a 
100% Church School representation 
with fifty-nine in attendance from 
the three churches, and this in the 
midst of the fall’s first storm! 

The Southern and Central Dean- 
eries at St. Paul’s, Bakersfield, and 
St. Columba’s, Fresno, each reported 
131 in attendance; each with seven 
of their thirteen and eleven church 
schools represented. 

One-half of the Northern Deanery 
church schools responded with a total 
of eighty-four at St. Paul’s, Modesto, 
including St. Paul’s fine junior choir. 

Each Dean acted for the bishop 
in awarding the banner to the church 
school reporting, for the past year, 


1960 
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the most outstanding progress and 
achievement according to the mini- 
mum standards set for the year by 
the district’s department of Christian 
education. We congratulate the fol- 
lowing church schools: 


Trinity Church, Lone Pine 

St. James’ Church, Lindsay 
Church of the Epiphany, Corcoran 

St. Anne’s Church, Stockton 


An impressive part of the program 
was the reading of the names on the 
Honor Roll of one hundred percent 
perfect attendance pupils. Another 
high point is the awarding of the 
Bishop’s Cross at the altar rail to 
those pupil who had 
brought two or more new pupils into 
the church school, maintaining with 
them at least ninety percent perfect 
attendance. 


evangelists 


Some Convocation Plans 


Gis SPEAKER FOR THE DINNER 
to be held on Monday evening, dur- 
ing the 1961 Convocation will be the 
Rt. Rey. Clarence R. Haden, Jr., 
Bishop of the neighboring Diocese of 
Sacramento. 

Plans will be made for the formal 
application to General Convention 
for diocesan status and will be voted 
upon by the delegates to the convo- 
cation. 

Bishop Haden is a native of Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he graduated 
from the public schools. He received 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Bay- 
lor University, and attended Union 
Seminary in New York City and Sea- 
bury Western Theological Seminary, 
from which he received the Bachelor 
and Doctor’s degrees in Divinity. 


He served in the Dioceses of Dal- 
las, Louisiana, and North Carolina 
before becoming Director of Lay- 
men’s Work for the National Coun- 
cil. He was Dean of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral in Kansas City, 


Mo., when he was elected to the 
bishopric. 
Bishop Haden has served the 


Church in many capacities. He repre- 
sented Province VII on the National 
Council, and is at present the Na- 
tional Chaplain of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. He is the author of 
several brochures on Stewardship, 
and has written for Forward Move- 
ment publications and for Church 
magazines. His series of programs 
for laymen, What We Believe, has 
been distributed widely. 
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District Calendar 


December 


i8 A.M. Bishop at Coalinga: Insti- 
tution 
Afternoon, Bishop at Avenal 
Evening, Bishop at Cathedral 

19 Consecration, first Missionary 
Bishop of the Philippines (Brent) 
1901 

21 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
1620 

22 Dwight L. Moody, 
Evangelist, died 1899 


American 


January 


| First number of The Spirit of 
Missions 1836 (now The Episco- 
palian) 

6 17th anniversary of Bishop Wal- 
ters’ consecration 


Consecration, first Bishop of 
Southern Brazil (Kinsolving) 
1899 


9 Consecration, first Missionary 
Bishop to the Indians (Hare) 
1873 


Bishop’s Diary 
October 


1 South Dakota: Rosebud, Pierre, 
Gettysburg, Mobridge. 

2 Standing Rock Reservation, 
Wakpala, the Rev. Wm. Fay, 
brother of Edward Fay, Ridge- 
crest. Kenel, McLaughlin 

3 Sioux Falls, Minneapolis 

4 New York City 

5S San Juan, Puerto Rico 

6 Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin 


Islands 
7 Frederiksted, 200th  anniver- 
sary, St. John’s, Christiansted: 


Street procession 

9 San Juan 

10 Groundbreaking for new sem- 
inary 

ll El Morro 

12 St. Just’s School 

13 Bartola, Quinta, Mayaguez 

14 San German, Inter-American 
University, Yauco, Ponce 

I5 Holy Trinity Church, “Cradle 
of religious freedom”; Bishop 
Ferrando’s church, Convent of 
the Transfiguration, St. Luke's 
Hospital, St. Mary’s Church 
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The Bishop's Page 


Sumner Walters 


Happy to You! 


ONE OF MY YOUNGEST GRANDDAUGH- 
ters invented this joyful outburst 
when she first grasped the connection 
between birthdays and candles and 
cakes. Not only was this her greet- 
ing whenever she saw even a picture 
of a birthday cake, but when she 
saw the lights on the altar of the 
church she also cried out Happy to 
You! 

Symbols of glory—candle lights, 
sunsets, services of worship—are 
not meant for private inspiration 
only. “I wish you could have seen.” 
“I want you to see!” Birthday cakes 
are for parties. Church services are 
for crowds. 

Christmas is one of the best ways 
in the world to make “enlightened 


self-interest” more enlightened, less 
self-interested. Again it is easier to 
know that enlightenment in behalf 
of others should have the first place, 
ahead of our own interest. Happy to 
you is the eternal reminder of Christ- 
mas. 

Christmas Communion, like every 
Communion, is normally not a pri- 
vate Communion but one with all of 
God’s people. A supreme joy of this 
great day should be to climax the 
whole celebration by our presence in 
church with our loved ones and all 
the faithful before the altar of Christ 
in love and thanksgiving. The Gloria 
in Excelsis, the angels’ song, will be 
the divine way of saying Happy to 
you! 


Seminary Associates 


The Alumni Association of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
in Berkeley is outlining a new pro- 
gram for Associates of the Seminary. 

Some requests have been received 
from Clergy who are not graduates 
of the School asking if they might 
become Associates of the Alumni As- 
sociation. The Executive Board re- 
quests any Clergyman interested in 


16 San Marcos’ Mission in the hills, 
Father Rivera present, father of 
the Rev. Victor Rivera. 

17 San Juan, New York City 

18 Church Missions House calls 

19 Stockton 

20 Berkeley: seminary trustees 

24 St. Mark’s, Louisville 

25 Owensboro 

26 Hopkinsville 

27 Paducah 

28 Fulton 


being an Associate, to write to the 
Seminary. 

Clergy eligible to be Associates 
would come under one of the follow- 
ing classifications: those Clergy 
trained outside the United States; 
those Clergy who come into the min- 
istry through reading or studying pri- 
vately; graduates of Seminaries of 
other denominations; those Clergy 
who would be willing to pay dues as 
Associates of the Association. 

This would not include Clergy 
who have graduated from other Epis- 
copal Seminaries in the United States. 

Officers of the Alumni Association 
are: president, the Rev. Peter Barker 
of St. John’s, Stockton; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. Canon Richard By- 
field, Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
Garret Conklin, vice-dean of the 
Seminary in Berkeley. 
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THE DIOCESE OF SAN JOAQUIN 


Why Diocesan Status? 


This question is the uppermost one in the Missionary District of San Joaquin. 


What does it mean? It means recognition by General Convention at Detroit in 1961 that we 
are capable of meeting our costs without assistance from the national Church. It means fuller repre- 
sentation in General Convention: four clerical deputies, four lay deputies instead of one in each order. 
It means that the Diocese of San Joaquin would elect its own bishop instead of having to accept the 
one elected by the House of Bishops. And there are other changes which would take place. 


Convocation Jan. 29-31, 1961 will need to consider all the facts if a petition is to be prepared 
for presentation at General Convention. Delegates will need to be informed before they go. The decision 
is similar to the one which has been made by all our missions which have become parishes. What facts 
are pertinent? 


1. OUR GROWTH since 1944. 
a. We have three times as many clergy, church members, and parish structures (40 churches, 
parish houses, and rectories, increased to 120. The 80 new ones have cost us 2'2 millions.) 


2. OUR INCREASED RESOURCES. 


a. We have well over $150,000 net from our 1956 campaign producing 4-5% interest for 
diocesan endowment. 


b. We have over $290,000 pledged by 28 parishes in the 1959 campaign, with excellent assur- 
ances that pledges from additional churches will exceed our $363,000 goal. Of this, $150,000 
will be added to the above $150,000. Added to the income from our parish Church Program 
and District Administration Fund payments we expect to be able to absorb the help from 
the national Church (this year $15,240.) The national Canons require that a prospective 
diocese prove its ability to meet the bishop’s salary. San Joaquin has paid the bishop’s sal- 
ary for a number of years. The above $15,240 is used to assist our own mission churches, 
as does part of our Church Program giving. . 


3. It is now time to relieve the national Church from having to help carry us. Since we became 
a separate jurisdiction in 1910 the national Church has aided us in the amount of more than 
a Million Dollars. We have no more right to continue as a missionary district than did the 18 
mission churches which have become parishes since 1944. 


4. With increase in self-respect we shall achieve an increasing morale. We shall not do less 
establishing needed new missions. God willing, we shall do more! 


Sum “bbe 
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Newly-Painted St. Luke’s 
Pride of Merced 


Residents of Merced are sharing 
with the members of St. Luke’s 
Church appreciation and pride in 
the beauty of the newly-painted St. 
Luke’s Church. 

The lovely old church, located 
across from the Court House Park, 
charming landmark and _ its 
preservation is a valuable as well as 
tiful asset to the community. 

The painting of the exterior of the 
church, together with the refurbish- 
ing of the interior and the complete 
remodelling of the former rectory, 
was the first part of a varied program 
of improvement and expansion which 
has been undertaken by St. Luke’s 
under the direction of the Rev. Jack 
D. Livingston, who was called to the 
rectorship in June of this year. 

The former rectory, adjoining the 
church, which also enjoys a new coat 
of outside paint, has been converted 
into offices for the rector, his secre- 
tary, the church school superinten- 
dent, and other volunteer workers of 
the church, with space for a library 
and lounge for meetings of smaller 
church groups as well. These newly- 
painted rooms also double as class- 
rooms for the children’s church 
school classes on Sunday mornings. 

The Rev. Mr. Livingston served 
in both Nevada and California after 
his ordination. He served as a Chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army and, follow- 
ing his release from active duty in 
1959, held the position of acting 
chaplain of the Cathedral School for 
Boys, Grace Cathedral, before mov- 
ing with his wife and four young 
children to Merced. 

Another phase of Fr. Livingston’s 
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plans to expand the work of his par- 
ish went into effect on November 13, 
when St. Luke’s opened a branch of 
its church school in Atwater. 
Conducted by lay readers of the 
parish, a family service, with parents’ 
instruction as well as_ children’s 
church school classes will be held 
there each Sunday morning to ac- 


commodate families who find it im- 
possible to drive to St. Luke’s each 
week. 

These accomplishments have been 
undertaken with the help of all the 
various groups working within St. 
Luke’s Church, and have resulted in 
stimulating the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the entire parish. 


St. Mark’s. Shafter 


FROM THE GROUNDBREAKING CERE- 
mony in July to the Sunday service 
held November 13 in the half-com- 
pleted building, St. Mark’s members 
have been eagerly watching the 
erection of their new church. Every 
day brings closer its long awaited 
completion. 

The Women of St. Mark’s held a 
highly successful rummage sale on 
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November 5. Chairman of the sale 
was Mrs. Roger Thuman. Mrs. Roy 
Charves is president of the women’s 
group. 

November 20 was the date of St. 
Mark’s Every Member Canvass. 
David Cooke was the Canvass chair- 
man and was assisted by Dave An- 
derson. 

St. Mark’s choir has swelled to ten 
members. Richard Hause, church 
organist is directing the choir. 


St. Paul’s. Bakerstield 


PAUL’S CHURCH, BAKERSFIELD, 
filled with parishioners and 
guests, many from out of town, to 
witness the wedding of Barbara 
Belle Valentine and Gerald David 
Hatfield. Officiating at the ceremony, 
on Sunday afternoon, October 2, was 
the bridegroom’s father, the Rey. 
Mr. Hatfield, rector of the parish. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
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Canon Bryan Green 
To Return in April 


Canon Bryan Green will conduct 
an Episcopal mission in St. Paul’s 
Church, Modesto, April 12 to April 
28, 1961. He will also lead a com- 
munity mission beginning April 20. 

The Rey. Canon Bryan Green of 
Birmingham, England, was at St. 
Paul’s, November 18, and met with 
the steering committee of the Canon 
Green Mission. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Wayne Lucas and members are 
Hugh Barton, Dr. Robert Walton and 
Mesdames L. W. Carmichael, Hans 
Hartman, Henry Anderson, and 
William O'Shea. 

Canon Green met approximately 
forty local clergy at a luncheon 
meeting and spoke briefly to a rally 
of about two hundred people from 
Modesto, Oakdale, and Turlock. 


and Mrs. Carl Dalton Valentine of 
Delano, where the family are parish- 
ioners of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. 

The ceremony, performed in the 
traditional beauty of setting and ap- 
pointments, was followed by a recep- 
tion at the Bakersfield Hacienda. The 
young couple, after a wedding trip to 
Santa Cruz, are living in Bakersfield. 
e@ The rector officiated at funeral 
services in the church for the Rev. 
Herbert I. Oberholtzer, 78, retired 
Episcopal priest who died in Bakers- 
field in October. He was a native of 
Canada and had lived in California 
since 1923, 

In 1950 he retired as rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Gilroy, and moved to 
Bakersfield to live with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John Echenique. In the en- 
suing 10 years he won the respect 
and affection of the clergy and laity 
alike for his cheerful kindly ways and 
for his innumerable services. Last 
year he celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

e At the end of the third month 
construction of a new parish hall and 
education units at St. Paul’s was on 
schedule. Sidewalk-superintendent 
parishioners observed that all con- 
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crete structures, including basement, 
foundations, and floors were finished 
and framing of the walls complete. 
Parish organizations, adjusting them- 
selves to restricted quarters and cur- 
tailed programs, looked forward 
eagerly to moving in early 1961. 

e Women of St. Paul’s, busy pre- 
paring elaborate decorations tor the 
third annual Christmas Present Pre- 
view, took time out for their Novem- 
ber meeting and program. 

The topic, Missionaries of Yester- 

year, Was announced by Mrs. Clark 
Surbeck, president. Mary Ashe 
spoke on John Elliott, Apostle to the 
Indians, and Carrie MacDonald on 
Livingston in Africa, 
e An inspiring program was ar- 
ranged by Dr. David Evans, program 
chairman, when Episcopal Men of 
Bakersfield met in October. The joint 
gathering, presided over by Norman 
Myers of St. Paul’s, and Delbert Ben- 
der of St. Luke’s, met in St: Luke’s 
parish hall. 

Following a dinner the group 
heard a discussion on The Challenge 
to Episcopal Men of Bakersfield 
Today. The Rey. Victor Rivera, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Visalia, Don 
Hughes and Hank Meday of Tatt 
comprised the panel. A general dis- 
cussion followed. Among the large 
turnout were guests, the Rev. C. A. 
Sunderland, Taft, and the Rev. F. E. 
Stillwell, Bakersfield. 


Modesto Church School 
Superintendent Resigns 


Richard H. Brown superintend- 
ent of the church school at St. Paul’s, 
Modesto, resigned after three years 
service because his doctor ordered 
him to give up outside activities. 

Mr. Brown has done an excellent 
job and will be missed by the chil- 
dren as well as the clergy, teachers, 
and vestry. 

When he began there was a staff 
of eleven and an enrollment of two 
hundred. When he left the staff was 
twenty-four and three hundred and 
fifty pupils. 

He established a chapel service for 
the first, second, and third grades. 
From the fourth grade up, students 


participated in Morning Prayer, later 
converted to a family service. 

He organized choir trips, class pic- 
nics, and summer vacation activities. 

Last summer he had a program of 
religious moving pictures in conjunc- 
tion with the Family Service which 
was well attended. 

Mr. Brown is the commercial ad- 
vertiser for radio station KTRB in 
Modesto. 


Sit. Francis, Turlock 

Several from St. Francis Church in 
Turlock attended Quiet Day at St. 
Dorothy’s Rest. St. Francis Church 
observed their annual Quiet Day on 
Saturday, October 15. The day was 
spent in meditation and prayer at 
services conducted by the rector, the 
Rey. Mr. Skillicorn. 

Those attending brought lunches 
and stayed the entire day. The Altar 
Guild of St. Paul’s, Modesto, were 
guests of St. Francis. A Celebration 
of the Holy Communion preceded 
the noonday luncheon. 

Over six hundred people attended 
the annual beef dinner. The beef was 
the gift of Mr. Alviso and the roast- 
ing was done through the courtesy 
of the Hutz family. Those making 
the affair a success are too numerous 
to record. Mrs. Roland Ramsey was 
chairman and Mrs. Russell Peterson 
was co-chairman. 

The Episcopal Young Churchmen 
of St. Francis, true to their pledge to 
be useful to the church, are in the 
process of painting the rectory. 

The kitchen of the church has a 
new coat of paint. Several men in — 
the parish took time off from a busy 
Saturday to do the work. 

The new home of Louis and Betty 
Mendenhall was blessed following 
church services Sunday, October 23. 
The members of the parish were 
guests in the home, where a coffee 
hour was held after the blessing. 

e ps 

THE REV. ANDREW G. MACDONALD 
was ordained to the Diaconate on 
June 11. The altar guild in his home 
parish, St. Paul’s, Modesto, enter- 
tained at a reception following his 
ordination, Mr. MacDonald gradu- 
ated from the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 
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New Associate Rector 
At St. Paul’s, Bakersfield 


The Rev. Harry Leigh-Pink will 
become associate rector ot St. Paul’s, 
sakerstield, on Dec. 15, according 
to the Rey. Victor R. Hatfield, rec- 
tor. 

Formerly rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Grass Valley, where he had 
been stationed since 1956, the clergy- 
man is moving to Bakersfield with 
his wife, Dorothy, and their three 
children. 

Born in England, the Rev. Mr. 
Leigh-Pink was educated at Wycliff 
College and University of Toronto, 
where he was graduated with honors 
in 1943. 

He was a canon at St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral, Grand Rapids, Mich., from 
1947 to 1950, then was chaplain of 
the Navy Family Chapel, Long 
Beach, until 1952. He was rector of 
All Saints’, Long Beach, and chap- 
lain and superintendent of Seamen’s 
Church Institute, Los Angeles, be- 
fore going to Grass Valley. 

His diocesan posts included secre- 
tary of college commission, Western 
Michigan, 1947-1950. In the Dio- 
cese of Sacramento in 1957 he was 
secretary of the executive council, 
chairman of publicity, and became 
editor of The Sacramento Missionary. 

Before coming to the United States 
he was editor of Canadian Church- 
man for two years. Prior to entering 
the ministry he was a newspaperman 
and writer, owning and managing 
the London Press Bureau for six 
years. He is the author of 30 mys- 
tery novels and 400 short stories and 
biographies. 


Adult Course Underway 
At St. Philip’s, Coalinga 


A weekly series of classes for all 
Episcopalians began on Wednesday, 
~ November 2, at 7:15 p.m. in St. 
Philip's Church, Coalinga. The 
classes will be an opportunity for 
adults to learn more about the faith 
and practice of Christianity as our 
Church has received it. There will be 
hymns, instruction, discussion, and 
occasional movies and guest speak- 

ers. The parish has invited anyone 
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interested in Confirmation to attend, 
although the evenings are meant for 
adult communicants as well as in- 
quirers. The classes will begin 
promptly at 7:15 and end promptly 
at 8:45. They will be given every 
Wednesday throughout the school 
year. 
e 

Although the Prayer Book orders 
that certain feasts are “to be observed 
in this church throughout the year” 
it is often difficult to do so in a 
small parish. Coalinga Episcopalians 
have started scheduling a celebration 
of the Holy Communion on every 
Prayer Book Holy Day at 7:15 a.m., 
hoping that that time will be most 
convenient for men, women, and 
young people in the parish. In addi- 
tion to the Prayer Book days which 
occur about twice a month, the par- 
ish is celebrating Holy Days from 
the new Proposed Calendar with the 
Bishop’s permission. In this way 
there is one celebration of Holy Com- 
munion each week commemorating 
the heroes of our Lord. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 
News 


Under the supervision of Mrs. 
John Wentland of Fresno, Leader- 
ship Chairman of the District Girls 
Friendly Society, G3s are now a 
separate group with their own officers 
and meetings. On October 16 the 
G3s of the District, the District Presi- 
dent, and other leaders attended the 
eleven o’clock service at the Cathe- 
dral when Jeanne Brown was ac- 
cepted as a dedicated member of the 
G3s by Dean Lee. 

Luncheon was enjoyed together 
and then the election of officers and 
a discussion for future plans were 
discussed. Marti Wentland was 
elected president; Barbara Kindred, 
vice-president; Priscilla Hughes, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Cynthia Leong, 
corresponding secretary; Sandra Al- 
len, assistant, Northern Deanery; 
Edith Hughes, assistant, Central 
Deanery; and Sandra Richardson, as- 
sistant, Southern Deanery. 

Plans were made to hold a confer- 
ence to include the 14 year olds who 
are looking forward to becoming G3s 


and are serving their probation pe- 
riod. A request is made for news 
from every branch, giving news of 
their activities as well as listing the 


kinds of service G3s are giving in 


their parishes. In Madera the Rey. 


Mr. Richmond sent a letter to “the - 
girls of Trinity Church who wish to | 
take the pre-G3 training in the GFS.” 
Some of the suggestions he listed — 


were: Play the organ for church 
school. Run off bulletins on the 
mimeo and arrange the hymn boards. 


Address envelopes, etc., as requested. — 
Join the senior choir. Participate in- 


church school. 
training under direction of the Altar 
Guild. 

Some other suggestions are: Help 
with Vacation Bible School. Serve as 
Camp Counselor. Be a GFS Junior 


leader. Take advantage of Summer ~ 


Opportunities (national GFS). 


St. John’s. Porterville 


A hearty welcome was given to the - 
Rev. and Mrs. John Atkinson as they” 
assumed duties at St. John’s. A pot-— 


luck dinner was given in their honor 
by the vestry and congregation. 
Greetings were expressed by M. 


Brown, senior warden; vestry mem-— 


ber, R. Roth; Mrs. B. Adelsbach; 
Mrs. C. Velie; and the Rev. C. M. 


Brandon, former rector, now retired. 


The church school was organized 
for the fall and winter with a full 
teaching staff for all grades from 
nursery to senior high school. The 
EYC resumed its activities under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. W. Dozier, 
counsellors and B. Adelsbach, presi- 
dent. Their most recent project was 
a Car Wash. 

Both the St. John’s and St. Marga- 
ret’s Guilds have been active in pa- 
rochial affairs and have cared for 
and maintained the altar and fur- 
nishings. 

The Men’s Club has reorganized 
and recently elected R. Donaldson, 
president; R. Becraft, vice president: 
and W. Blouin, secretary-treasurer. 
A pot-luck dinner each month will 
feature interesting and _ instructive 
programs on the Church’s work and 
mission. 

Several lay readers, who take part 
each Sunday in the services. were of 
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Take Altar Guild 
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News From the Cathedral 


A STERLING SILVER CHALICE AND 
paten were consecrated by Dean 
Harry B. Lee at St. James’ Cathe- 
dral in October. The two pieces were 
fashioned in England by silversmith 
George Hart, a brother of Jean 
Sworder, a Cathedral member and 
server in the Altar Guild. Mrs. 
Sworder organized the memorial 
fund which is being used to purchase 
the chalice and paten. Mr. Hart, who 
has made items for the royal family, 
placed four amethyst stones on the 
chalice stem. The inside of both are 
gold-plated. 
e@ ON the same Sunday a baptismal 
altar with cross and candlesticks were 
dedicated. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Burns were the donors. 
e@ THE preceding Sunday more than 
100 men from the Cathedral con- 
ducted a _ highly-successful Every 
Member Canvass. This was held on 
Loyalty Sunday, October 9, and all 
parish families were visited by the 
men. Special services were held at the 
8:00, 9:15, and 11:00 worship serv- 
ices on Loyalty Sunday for the men 
who participated. They were served 
luncheon before they went out to 
make their calls. The Cathedral 
Chapter conducted the Canvass and 
directed a large staff of volunteers. 
Dr. Harry E. Jones was chairman. 
e THE Women of St. James’ held 
their sixth Christmas Present Preview 
November 29 through December 2 
in the Fresno Memorial Auditorium. 
The theme, Carol of the Birds, was 
carried out in colorful decorations. 
The center attraction was an enor- 
mous bird cage filled with gay orna- 
mental birds. Huge trees with sweep- 
ing branches adorned with birds 
climbed to the balcony and from the 
ceiling spheres glittered with birds 
balanced in flight. 

In the foyer were small cages con- 
taining handmade and _ beautifully 


great assistance when the rectorship 
was vacant. The acolytes also fulfilled 
their duties admirably. 

A recent Every Member Canvass 
was conducted by nineteen Canvass- 
ers and the results are most encour- 
aging. 
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decorated birds and an oversized 
Christmas card carrying the verse of 
the song that inspired this year’s dec- 
orations. 

The chairmen for this preview 
were: Mr. and Mrs. George Gouge, 
general chairmen; Mrs. John Erbes 
and Mrs. Lloyd Whitman, decora- 
tions; Mrs. Reid Peck, sales; Mrs. 
William McLeod, Jr., staff; Mrs. 
Denys Sworder, Mrs. H. O. Pollard, 
and Ellen Campbell, inventory; Mrs. 
Reynold Kirkwood, kitchen; Mrs. 
Claude Hurst, Jr., publicity; Mrs. 
John Phillips, reception; and Mrs. 
Tom Boyer, entertainment. Mrs. 
Lester Sterett is president of the 
Women of St. James’. 

e DEAN LEE, assisted by Canon 
Thelin, awarded pins to the Cathe- 
dral acolytes in mid-October. John 
Gurnard, Robert Ransom, and 
Richard Ransom received pins for 
five years of Four year 
awards went to Michael Espey, John 


service. 


Goode, Chuck Hoester, and Stephen 
Rata. Three year pins went to War- 
ren Johnson, David MacKinnon, 
David Mills, and Glen Minear. Two 
year pins went to Darrell Austin, 
Charles Dupont, Edwin Jameson, 
Ralph Petty, John Porter, and Kent 
Smith. First year pins were received 
by Emmett Band, Bill Brown, Scott 
Fisher, Tom Flammang, Jr., Chris 
Johnson, Jim Reynolds, Larry Spur- 
geon, Rick Solomon, Jackie Tac- 
chino, Howard Thurston, and Daniel 
Varoujean. 

e Two bowling teams have been 
formed at the Cathedral and will par- 
ticipate in the Fresno Church League. 
e DEAN LEE recently was in Den- 
ver, Colo., to attend a conference for 
Deans. Christian Communications 
was the theme of the conference. 

e@ WALTER McKinsey has been re- 
elected to the National Council of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He 
is the West Coast representative and 
churches interested in organizing a 
chapter should contact McKinsey. 


Canon Thelin admires the new Cathedral Chalice, 
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DIRECTORY OF SAN JOAQUIN 


The Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, M.A., S.T.M., S.T.D., Bishop 


President, Province of the Pacific 


District Office 


1617 N. Hunter St., Stockton 4, California, Telephone HOward 4-4483 


Edward B. Leduc, Treasurer 


The Rev. Arthur Beckwith, Northern 
The Rev. Ralph W. Jeffs, Southern 


Lindsay P. Marshall, Chancellor 
Miss Helen Wagstaff, Christian Education Consultant 


Rural Deans 


Episcopal Churchwomen 


The Rev. V. M. Rivera, Secretary and Registrar 
Mrs. E. A. Kletzker, Bishop’s Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


The Rev. John J. Hancock, Central 
The Rev. H. N. Tragitt, Jr., Eastern 


Mrs. Leonard Knutson, President, Mrs. Sumner Walters, Honorary President 
Mrs. Leonard Knutson, Secretary-Treasurer, Province of the Pacific 


ARVIN, St. Peter’s, Hill and Grapevine, Tel. 
SPring 4-2795, The Rev. J. Edgar Liv- 
ingston, Box 625. 

AVENAL, St. Thomas’, 7th & San Joaquin. 

BAKERSFIELD, St. Paul's, 2216 17th St., Tel. 
FAirview 5-5875, the Rev. Victor R. 
Hatfield, rector, 3016 Sunset Ave. 

St. Luke’s, 2671 Mt. Vernon Ave., the 
Rev. Gordon C. Ashbee, vicar, 2900 
St. Mary’s. 

BisHop, St. Timothy’s, Keough and Hob- 
son Sts., Tel. 9861, the Rev. H. N. Tra- 
gitt, Jr., D. D., vicar. 

Camp SAN JoAquin, Chapel of the Trans- 
figuration, Sequoia National Forest. 
Supt., Thomas G. Nelson, 650 Vassar 
Ave., Fresno 4. 

COALINGA, St. Philip’s, Coalinga and Mon- 
roe, Box 212. Tel. WElls 5-1886, the 
Rev. George G. Swanson, rector. 

CORCORAN, Mission of the Epiphany, Han- 
nah & Dairy Aves., the Rev. R. L. 
Swanson, vicar, Box 552, 1012 Letts 
Ave., WYman 2-3517. 

DELANO, Mission of the Redeemer, 1725 
lith Ave., Tel. 3356, the Rev. Gordon 
Scovell. 

FRESNO, St. James’ Cathedral, Dakota and 
Cedar, Tel. BA 2-3721, the Very Rev. 
H. B. Leé, dean, 623 W. Michigan, the 
Rev. Canon Harold B. Thelin, the Rev. 
Canon E. A. Shapland, the Rev. Canon 
L. A. Wood, the Rev. Alwyn Vickers, 
honorary canon. 

St. Columba’s Church, 5073 Palm Ave- 
nue, Tel. BA 9-4343, the Rev. George R. 
Turney, rector. 


St. Mary’s Mission, 5004 E. Lewis Ave., » 


Tel. CLinton 1-7732, the Rev. Wayne 
Parker, vicar. 

HANForp, Church of the Saviour, 11th and 
Douty, Tel. LUdlow 4-7706. Box 417, 
the Rev. John J. Hancock, rector, 1631 
N. Harris. 

LEMON Cove, Shepherd of the Hills Mis- 
sion, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, Visalia. 
Lemoore, Christ Church Mission, Alpha 
Club, the Rev. J. H. Miller, vicar, Box 

215, Tel. WAlnut 4-5067. 

Linpsay, St. James’, Hermosa & Orange, 
Tel. 2-3712, the Rev. B. Stanley Moore, 
vicar, 546 E. Hermosa. 
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Laymen’s Work: H. Henry Meday 


Lopt, St. John the Baptist’s, Locust & Lee, 
Tel. ENdicott 9-4620, the Rev. John T. 
Raymond, rector, 1200 Locust St. 


Lone Pine, Trinity Memorial, Locust and 
Lakeview, Box 116, Tel. 4791, the Rev. 
R. F. Slocum, minister. 


Los Banos, St. Alban’s Mission, Illinois 
and West L., Tel. 2812, the Rev. W. M. 
Clarke, Jr., vicar, 1526 4th St. 


Mapera, Trinity, 224 N. A. St., Tel. OR- 
chard 4-8040, the Rev. W. L. Richmond, 
rector, 533 E. Central Ave., Box 1168, 
the Rev. Canon Chester C. Hill, rector 
emeritus, 318 E. 4th St. 


MANTECA, St. Mary’s Mission, Cottage and 
Louise Aves., the Rev. J. M. Wilcox, 
vicar, 452 Cowell Ave., Tel. TA 3-3665. 

MeENpboTA, All Saints’, 1616 P St., Tel. 
OLiver 5-4774, the Rev. W. L. Rich- 
mond, priest-in-charge. 

MerceED, St. Luke’s, 2000 M St., Tel. RAn- 
dolph 2-1888, the Rev. Jack D. Living- 
stone, rector, Box 681. 


Castle AFB, Chaplain N. F. Lang, 


Th.D., Capt. USAF, 1555 Redwood 
Ave., Atwater Rd., Tel. GR 7-0747. 
MopesTo, St. Paul’s, the Rev. C. W. 


Williams, rector, the Rev. Edward A. 
Groves, associate rector, 1707 I St., Tel. 
LAmbert 2-1265. 


OaxDALE, St. Matthias’, Ist Ave. and F St., 
Box 637, Tel Victoria 7-2983, the Rev. 
Arthur Beckwith, rector. 


PORTERVILLE, St. John’s, Thurman & D, 
Tel. SUnset 4-6080 (office), 4-24-32 
(home), the Rev. John Atkinson, rector. 


REEDLEY, Good Shepherd, Box 203, Tel. 
MElrose 8-2424, the Rev. Max IL. 
Drake, rector. 


RipGEcREST, St. Michael’s Mission, Drum- 
mond Dr. and Sanders Ave., Tel. 8-3516, 
the Rev. Robert M. Harvey, vicar, 200 
Drummond Dr., Ridgecrest, Tel. 8-3511. 


RoOsAMOND, Holy Cross Mission, 2872 
Diamond, cor. Locust, W. G. Schroeder, 
lay reader. 


San ANnprEAS, St. Matthew’s Mission, Tel. 
SK 4-3639, the Rev. Edward E. Murphy, 
111, Oak Street, Hillmont. 


SELMA, St.» Luke’s Mission, Lutheran 
Church, Stillman St., TWinoaks 6-3945, 
the Rev. M. L. Drake, Reedley. 

SHAFTER, St. Mark’s Mission, 135 Shafter 
Ave., the Rev. Edward L. Key, vicar, 
260 Pine St., Ploneer 6-4914. 

Sonora, St. James’, the Rev. R. J. Lintner, 
rector, Tel. JEfferson 2-7644. 

STocKToON, St. Anne’s Church, 1020 Lin- 
coln Rd., Tel. GR 7-0747, the Rev. J. C. 
Caley, rector. 


St. John the Evangelist’s, the Rev. Peter — 


N. A. Barker, rector, El Dorado & 


Miner, Tel. HO 6-6916. 

The Rev. Bertram E. Simmons, Chap- 
lain, State Hospital, Tel. HO 4-1152. 
St. Stephen’s Mission, Plymouth & Del 
Rio, Tel. HOward 5-8888, the Rev. 


Laurence S. Mann, vicar, 3005 Country 


Club Blvd. 

TAFT, St. Andrew’s, the Rev. C. A. Sunder- 
land, rector, 703 Fifth St., Tel. 5-2378. 

TERMINOUS, Emmanuel Chapel, Mrs. Ruth 
Harris, 465 N. Central, Stockton. 

Tracy, St. Mark’s Mission, 415 West Em- 
erson St., the Rev. Roger L. Strem, 
vicar, 1423 Wilson Ave., Tel. TErminal 
5-5788. 

TULARE, St. John’s, 1505 E. Prosperity 
Ave., Box 217, Tel. MU 6-3487, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Jeffs, vicar, 776 E. San 
Joaquin St. 

TurLock, St. Francis’, Pioneer and E. 
Main, Tel. MErcury 2-0788, the Rev. 
Gerald A. Skillicorn, rector, 1424 Canal 
Drive. | ; 

TWAIN HarTE, Mission of St. Michael and 
all Angels, the Rev. A. G. MacDonald, 
minister, Box 606. 

WoOobDLAKE, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, Visalia. 

VISALIA, St. Paul’s, Hall & Center Sts., Tel. 
REwood 4-5725, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, 
rector, the Rev. V. J. Shankland. 

° 
CANONICALLY RESIDENT NON-PAROCHIAL: 


The Rev. Canon W. L. Caswell, D.D., Box 
357, Patterson. The Rev. F. E. Stillwell, 


_701 Maitland Dr., Bakersfield. The Rev. 


Cc. M. Brandon, R 1 Box 107A, Terra 
Bella. The Rev. R. W. Fortna, graduate 
student, New York City. 


WORSHIP 


Selected by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


Professor of Liturgics, Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 


24 Worship, by Evelyn Underhill 
Harper Torchbooks 10 $1.75 
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25 An Approach to the Theology of the Saera- 
ments, by Neville Clark 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 17 
(Alec Allenson. Inc.) 1.75 


26 Prayer Book Interleaves, by William Palimer 
Ladd Seabury 1.75 


UY 


27 Essays on the Lord’s Supper, by Oscar Cull- 
mann and F. J. Leenhardt 
(John Knox Press) Ecumenical Studies in Worship, 
Noedil 775 


28 The Day of Light: The Biblical and Liturgical 
Meaning of Sunday, by H. B. Porter Seabury 1.75 


Tora. $8.75 
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DEVOTIONS 


Selected by Ileana, Princess of Romania 


It has not been easy to decide what to choose. Devotional 
books are so very personal. What one person may consider 
quite wonderful can leave another cold. I decided that, 
since I could not see into the mind of the reader, | would 
pick those books that I myself appreciate most. Devotion 
is more than an intellectual pastime; it must come from 
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and answer to a deeper need. 
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29 A Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers 
Seabury $1.40 


30. Poems of St. John of the Cross, translated by 
Roy Campbell Penguin Books 1101 85 


Ha 


31 The Mind of the Maker, by Dorothy Sayers 
Meridian ta2 1.35 


32 Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis 
Pocket Books pt5 35 


33. The Golden Sequence, by Evelyn Underhill 
Harper Torchbooks 1868 1.25 


ToraL $5.25 
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Macmillan Paperbacks 24 $1.25 
35 The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton (Doubleday) Image 018 — .85 


Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis 


SSS 


36 God Our Contemporary, by J. B. Phillips Macmillan Paperbacks 1.25 


37 Out of the Silent Planet, by C. S. Lewis Avon T410 35 


WY 


38 Christianity and the Social Order, by William Temple Penguin 4345 — .95 


39 Miracles (Abridged), by C. S. Lewis (Association Press) Reflection 518 50 


ToraL $5.15 
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Poetry: A Modern Guide to Its Understanding and Enjoyment, 


edited by Elizabeth Drew (Dell) Laurel Books e130 $ .50 
41 Rinehart Book of Verse. edited by Allan Swallow Rinehart 75 


42 The Pocket Book of Modern Verse, edited by Oscar Williams 
Washington Square Press w554 
43 The Mentor Book of Religious Verse, edited by Horace Gregory 
and Marya Zaturenska New American Library mp189 
44. The Waste Land and Other Poems, by T. S. Eliot 
(Harcourt, Brace) Harvest Book No. 1 


YMA WU, VM Yt M4 Wf; 
45 Poems and Prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins, selected by W. H. 
Gardner Penguin Poets p15 95 


46 The Metaphysical Poets, edited by Helen Gardner 
Penguin Poets 038 85 


Tora $5.00 
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ore 


vate the error 
already dangerously ill. The only pal- 


the fact that both sides were usually 


assuming without question a good deal 
which we should now absolutely deny. 


They thought that they were as com- 
_ pletely opposed as two sides could be, 


but in fact they were all the time se- 
cretly united—united with each other 
and against earlier and later ages—by 
a great mass of common assumptions. 


None of us can fully escape this 
blindness, but we shall certainly in- 
crease it, and weaken our guard against 
it. if we read only modern books. 
Where they are true they will give us 
truths which we half knew already. 
Where they are false they will aggra- 
with which we are 


liative is to keep the clean sea breeze 
of the centuries blowing through our 
minds, and this can be done only by 
reading old books. 

Not, 


of course, that there is any 


magic about the past. People were no 


cleverer than they are now; they made 
as many mistakes as we. But not the 
same mistakes. They will not flatter us 


in the errors we are already commit- 


ting; and their own errors, being now 
open and palpable, will not endanger 
us. Two heads are better than one. not 
because either is infallible, but be- 
cause they are unlikely to go wrong in 
the same direction. 

I myself was first led into reading 
the Christian classics, 
dentally, as a result of my English 
studies. Some, such as Hooker, Her- 
bert. Traherne, Taylor and Bunyan, I 
read because they are themselves great 
English writers: others, such as 
Boethius, St. Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante, because they were 
“influences.” George MacDonald I had 
found for myself at the age of sixteen 
and never wavered in my allegiance, 
though I tried for a long time to ignore 
his Christianity. They are, you will 
note, a mixed bag, representative of 


almost 


_many churches, climates and ages. And 
that brings me to yet another reason 


for reading them. 

The divisions of Christendom are 
undeniable and are by some of these 
writers most fiercely expressed. But if 
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ON THE READING OF OLD BOOKS continued from page 26 


any man is tempted to think—as one 
might be tempted who read only con- 
temporaries—that “Christianity” is a 
word of so many meanings that it 
means nothing at all, he can learn 
beyond all doubt, by stepping out of 
his own century, that this is not so. 

Measured against the ages “mere 
Christianity” turns out to be no insipid 
interdenominational transparency, but 
something positive, self-consistent, and 
inexhaustible. I know it, indeed, to my 
cost. In the days when [ still hated 
Christianity, I learned to recognize, 
like some all-too-familiar smell, that 
almost unvarying something which met 
me, now in Puritan Bunyan, now in 
Anglican Hooker, now in Thomist 
Dante. It was there (honeyed and 
floral) in Francois de Sales; it was 
there (grave and homely) in Spenser 
and Walton; it was there (grim but 
manful) in Pascal and Johnson; there 
again with a mild, frightening, pa- 
radisial Vaughan, and 
Boehme and Traherne. 


flavor, in 


W. are all rightly distressed, and 
ashamed also, at the divisions of Chris- 
tendom. But those who have always 
lived within the Christian fold may be 
too easily dispirited by them. They are 
bad, but such people do not know what 
it looks like from without. Seen from 
there, what is left intact despite all the 
divisions, still appears (as it truly is) 
an immensely formidable unity. I 
know, for I saw it; and well our 
enemies know it. 

That unity any of us can find by 
going out of his own age. It is not 
enough, but it is more than you had 
thought till then. Once you are well 
soaked in it, if you then venture to 
speak, you will have an amusing ex- 
perience. You will be thought a Papist 
when you are actually reproducing 
Bunyan, a pantheist when you are 
quoting Aquinas, and so forth, For 
you have now got on to the great level 
viaduct which crosses the ages and 
which looks so high from the valleys, 
so low from the mountains, so narrow 
compared with the swamps, and so 
broad compared with the  sheep- 
tracks. 


Introducing 
Seabury 


SP Gan 
Seraph Books 
A distinguished 


line of reli gious 


paperbacks 


ARTICLES OF THY BELIEF 
Caroline Adams $1.00 


THE BEGINNING OF THE PROMISE 
S. B. Frost 1.50 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 
Cedric Astle 1.00 


BELIEVING IS SEEING 
P. V. Simpson 1.00 


A BISHOP ON SAFARI 
L. E. Stradling 1.50 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
D. E. W. Harrison 1.25 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
R. H. Malden 1.00 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE, 1789-1889 
(3 volumes) 
S. C. Carpenter each 1.25 


THE COUNTRY PARISH TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 
Frank H. West 1.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN. 
RELIGIONS 
E. G. Parrinder 1325 


IS THE BIBLE INSPIRED? 
J. Burnaby 125 


JESUS AND OUR NEED 
L. W. Grensted Erie 


JOSEPH IN TRANSIT 
Charles Jeffries 1.25 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
P. S.Robinson 1.25 


MAN, GOD, AND PRAYER 
Hubert Northcott 1.50 


MEDITATION AND MENTAL PRAYER 
W.L. Knox 75 


MY GOD, MY GLORY 
Eric Milner-W hite 1.50 


THE REALITY OF GOD 
W. Montgomery Watt 1:25 


A RELIGION FOR MONDAY MORNING 


K. E. Maclean 1.00 


THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER 
Michael Bruce 1.25 


THIS VAST ACTIVITY 
Mary McCulloch .75 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION 
J. B. Wilson 1.00 
WE ARE THE PHARISEES 
E. C. Hoskyns 1.50 


For students, study groups, and 
individual readers 


THE Seabury PRESS 


1 Fawcett Place 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Sterling Silver Chalice 


HEAVY WEIGHT STERLING 
8 inches high 
Capacity 16 0z., GOLD LINED, 

BEA LENSSIGVER Waves ac = $165. 
ALSO MADE UNHAMMERED $160. 
GRACEFULLY PROPORTIONED 
FUNCTIONAL IN DESIGN 
e 
COMMUNION WARE *« ALTAR AP- 
POINTMENTS * WOOD CARVINGS 
¢ MEMORIALS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION DESIGNED TO ORDER 


EL aiks ws Glasier 


Ecclesiastical Crafts 
40 West 57th St. NEW YORK 19 
Tel: CI 6-2207 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 


purposes will assist in giving them greater 
aid. Communications may be sent to the 
Fund in care ot 

First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 


440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 
eee ee ee ee ee ee el 


HAWAII CRUISE 


Visit Episcopal Church and Hawaii points 
of interest. 
JUNE 8 TO 24, 1961 
SS LURLINE 


For interesting tour information, write 
conductor: 


The Rev. Donald Field 
401 College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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MODERN PROPHETS 
NOVELS 


i Selected by Joseph F. Fletcher 


Professor of Christian Social Ethics, 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SEEN through the eyes of artists, our human concerns are often 
brought into sharper focus and take on more meaning than 
scholars and philosophers can give them. 

Here are ten novels, all by contemporary writers of wide 
popularity and true gifts of imagination and expression. Camus 
died in an auto wreck last year, Marquand and Shute quietly at 
home; but all of them wrote their books during our lifetime. 

Selecting a “shelf” of modern prophets, “roughly seven dollars 
worth,” means that the choices have had to be arbitrary. Equally 
exciting and important books mirroring modern life have to be 
left off the list. The ten in this list were chosen because they 
light up our successes and failures with personal faith, ideology, 


| 


love, business careers, race relations, our one world, war and 
nihilism, and science and the future. 


47 The Stranger by Albert Camus Vintage K2 $1.16 


A scrutinizing portrait of personal faith ir a man in 
North Africa for whom life was pointless and who 
commits a pointless murder. It shows us in depth what 
the experience of meaninglessness can be in our age 
of doubt and unfaith. 


48 On the Road by Jack Kerouac Signet v-1619 5 


Another tale to illuminate lack of faith. It is laid in 
the United States, among the Beatniks, who are symp- 
toms or symbols of us all, even if not yet numerically 
important. Disaffiliated and contemptuous of all soci- 
ety, whether radical or conservative, the Holy Bar- 
barians race back and forth transcontinentally, ex- 
plaining themselves to any and all who will listen. We 


must learn to listen. 


49 Bread and Wine by Ignazio Silone 
Signet p-1514 
Idealogy and its power struggle touch us all. This 
writer, a Christian socialist, describes how a man tries: 
to arouse a complacent town against fascism, and how 
it brings about in a disturbing way two different forms 
of modern idealism—Christian and Communist. It is 
more realistic than Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
(Signet, 50¢) and Jean Paul Sartre’s Dirty Hands (in 
No Exit and Three other Plays, Vintage, $1.25). 


50 The Heart of the Matter by Graham Greene 
Compass c-70 
In this story of love in Africa, an English Roman 
Catholic novelist drives home the fact that Romanist 
phrases like “the Church teaches” and Protestant 
equivalents like “the Bible says” represent a dead 
language. 
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THE EPISCOPALI® 


‘A DRAMA SHELF 


Cawley 


Religious Drama I contains: 


W. H. Auden; 


Lois Religious Drama 1 edited by Marvin Huluercon: 
58 “Religious Drama ie elie’ by E. Martin Browne 


89, ‘Releions Drarna TIT An Anthology of Modern. 
iy Morality Plays edited by. Marvin Halverson 


60. becaaian and Medieval Muscle Plays edited by A. C. 


61. Book of Job as a Grobk Tragedy by Horace M. Kallen 
pean oaks d19 i. oe 


For the Time Being by 
The Firstborn by Christopher Fry; 
David by D. H. Lawrence; The Zeal of Thy House by 


Dorothy L. Sayers; The Bloody Tenet by James Sche- 


vill. 


Religious Drama II contains twenty-one medieval mys- 


tery and morality plays. 


51 Point of No Return by John P. Marquand 
Bantam 1454 
There is a point at which so much fuel has been 
used up that a plane cannot turn back from a trans- 
oceanic flight. So with a man and his life. In this story 
about the gray-flannel world of business careers, Mar- 
quand highlights the foolish materialism that turns 
people into puppets. 


52. The Enemy Camp by Jerome Weidman 
Pocket Books ¢c79 
An almost surgical dissection of the way race di- 
vides and destroys friends and lovers—in this case, 
Jew and Gentile. Weidman’s tale has all the impact of 
Focus, by Arthur Miller (Dell, 35¢), and less violence 
than the Negro-White story by Ralph Ellison, The [n- 
visible Man (Signet, 50¢). 
53 The Tribe 
by Nicholas Monsarrat 
With all the terror and false 
rican nations these days, this novel 


That Lost Its Head 

Pocket Books cc755 
starts in the new Af- 
about colonialism 


and anti-White feeling is revealing. The author, who 
also wrote The Cruel Sea (Pocket Books, 50¢), has 


It is a better novel than 
by Lederer 


gone to the heart of the matter. 
the more widely known Ugly 
and Burdick (Crest, 50¢), more explanatory and less 
subtle than Graham Greene’s Quiet American (Com- 
pass, 95¢). Nevertheless. The Ugly American and 
The Quiet American also make a fascinating pair of 
novels about the White man’s burden. 
54 The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand 

American Library 11468 
Its architect 


American, 


end of the 


This is more than a business novel. 
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Selected ie Edmund Fuller 


Merton Lk 10 $1. 45> 
Meridian La 20° : I. 48 


Meridian LA 27 5. 4S 


Everyman p 36 1. 35 


Religious Drama TIL contains: The Last Word by 
James Broughton; The House by the Stable by Charles 
Williams; Grab and Grace by Charles Williams; Santa 
Claus by e. e. cummings; Let Man Live by Par 
Lagerkvist; It Should Happen to a Dog by Wolf 
Mankowitz; Billy Budd by Louis O. Coxe and Robert 
Chapman; The Gospel Witch by Lyon Phelps. 


hero dramatizes the author’s reactionary dog-eat-dog 
religion of “objectivism,” she 
motes in her later novel Atlas Shrugged (Signet, 95¢). 
The book’s fairly prevalent outlook replaces the Cross 
with the dollar Calculation, self-interest, and 
pride are the way of life, instead of faith, self-sacrifice, 
and humility. This ideology, which enrages Commu- 
nists and frightens neutralists, wants a return to “true 
capitalism” by throwing off altruism. 


55 On the Beach by Nevil Shute 
New American Library 01562 
The successful film of this one may lead many peo- 
ple to read*the book, which as usual is much better. 
There may be argument as to the amount 
and persistence of lethal radioactive fallout from nu- 
but the core of the story, war’s modern 
transcends the whole of the obstructionist 


such as also pro- 


sign. 


room for 
clear bombs, 
nihilism, 
debate. 


56 Brave New World by Aldous Huxley 

Bantam acl 
“Who 
the 
with all of 


from Roman times: 
Science, in 


There is an old saying 
will guard us from guardians ?’ 


guise of psychology and communications, 


our 


the behavioral gimmicks such as subliminal advertis- 
ing and televising, can equip a handful of powerful 


men to manipulate us like puppets. They can use all 
the new control drugs, and sonar and radar 
to feed us propaganda and watch us like Big Brother 
in George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (Signet, 85¢). 
The future but will it be good or evil 


science? 


devices 


is with science, 


00 
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Total $6.90 
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STEP-BY-STEP | 
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Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Georgia 


AMOLSIN HIBS WE SBRLEVAD 


Healthy growth and _ progress 
are the fruits which the good ef- 
forts of the members of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Georgia, 
have brought forth over the years. 

As the membership and Church 
School enrollment has increased, 
the Vestry has planned and carried 
out an effective step-by-step pro- 
eram for the improvement and 
enlargement of the church and 
parish house. and the erection of a 
rectory. On five occasions since 
1939. the Church of Our Saviour 
has financed the successive stages 
of its program through loans from 
the American Church Building 
Fund Commission, and has main- 
tained a perfect record in meeting 
instalments. 


; 


5% 
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The American Church Building 
Fund Commission is an institution 
of the Episcopal Church. estab- 
lished by the General Convention 
in 1880 to provide a source of 
funds to aid in the erection and 
improvement of churches. rec- 
tories, and other parochial build- 


ings, 


SS 
————— 


Contributions. offerings and 
legacies are needed to meet in- 


creased demands. | ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


er 


Your local bookstore will, in most cases, be able to suppl 
you with whichever of the shelves or individual books you ar 


AMERICAN interested in owning for yourself or giving as gifts. 


C H U RC H lf, however, you cannot obtain your selection locally, fill in the coupon ¢ 


BU ILDING FU N D right and send it in as directed. We shall be glad to see that you receiv 


your selections. 


COMM S ) 10 N For individual books, be sure to include the order number that precede 
170 Remsen Street the selection. When ordering an entire shelf, write “shelf” in the numbe 
column and fill in the name of the shelf under “title.” 


Please address all communications to 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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FENERAL SHELF I Selected by the Editors 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan 19 The Existentialist Posture, by J. L. Shinn 
Pocket Books rt53 $ .35 Association Press Reflection Books 525 50 
The Authority of the Bible, by C. H. Dodd 9 Chapters'in Church History, by Powel Mills 
Harper Torchbooks 1843 ~—- 1.60 Dawley Seabury 1.75 


The Stranger, by Albert Camus Vintage K-2 1.10 34 Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis 


Worship, ley Euclyn Sindectalt Macmillan Paperbacks 24 1.25 
Harper Torchbooks 1810 1.75 57 Religious Drama I, edited by Marvin Halverson 


Poetry: A Modern Guide to Its Understand- PA ee 


ing and Enjoyment, edited by Elizabeth Drew 31 The Mind of the Maker, by Dorothy L. Sayers 
Laurel ( Deli} uci30 50 Meridian ta2 1.35 
A Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers oe 
Seabury 1.40 Torat $13.00 


-ENERAL SHELF II Selected by the Editors 


Confessions. by St. Augustine Dolphin 0101 $1.25 20 Orthodoxy, by G. K. Chesterton 


é es : z (Doubleday) Image Books p84 75 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick Harper Torchbooks 82 1.75 19 A History of the English Church and People. 


On the Road. by Jack Kerouac Signet 01619 50 by the ¥cmerapie Bese Mess ass ereemesaaagse | 


The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton 


An Approach to the Theology of the Sacra- 35 iG 
; (Doubleday) Image Books p18 .85 


ments, by Neville Clark 


Alee Allenson, Inc., Studies in Biblical Theology 17 1.75 58 Religious Drama II, edited by E. Martin Browne 


Rimehart Book of Verse, edited by Allan Meridian ta20 1.45 
Swallow Rinehart ae is 


Tota. $9.30 


Poems of St. John of the Cross, translated by 
Roy Campbell Penguin 1101 = .85 


TO: Layman’s Library 


14 East 41 st Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


at left to: 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


fe Please send the paperback books listed 


————— ee 
Secs arr ZONE STATE 


"SESS oe es | enclose (j check [] money order 


Pe re ee made payable to Layman’'s Library 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY 
YOUR ORDER TOTAL—> ea (Please do not send cash.) 


“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


‘Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 


“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
really upset me any more!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of Gen 


rene 


araliFoodain a 


wate 
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HISTORIC ACTIONS TAKEN IN SEARCH FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The whole Christian world is preparing this month for a celebration in 
which all will join—most on December 25; tens of millions on January 
6. But this year, for the first time since the fourteenth century, a new 
element will be added to the festival of Christmas. This element is real 
hope for the eventual union of a tragically divided Christendom. 

This hope was spurred this month and last by three important events 
in the life of the Christian Church: (1) the significant meetings between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, traditional leader of the 40,000,000- 
member Anglican Communion, and leaders of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in Jerusalem and Istanbul, Turkey; (2) the historic meeting 
between the Anglican primate and Pope John XXIII in Rome December 
2; and (3) the proposal for union of Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational, and Evangelical and Reformed Churches in a “reformed 
and catholic” body suggested by the Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the United Presbyterian General Assembly, in an address de- 
livered December 4 at Grace Episcopal Cathedral, San Francisco. 

The Anglican-Orthodox discussions held last month appeared to have 
been fruitful. Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, primate of the Church of 
England, reported that he had found “a wonderful sense of Christian 
unity” in his visit in Jerusalem. Recalling conversations with the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, Athenagoras, during a stay in Istanbul, Dr. Fisher 
described the Orthodox leader as being “ready to go anywhere, including 
Rome, for talks on unity.” 

Before the Archbishop of Canterbury’s meeting with Pope John, the 
Anglican leader made it clear that he was speaking of church unity and 
not church union. “I say deliberately ‘unity,’ Dr. Fisher remarked, “for 
church union or reunion rests upon reconciliation of jurisdictions and 
authorities . . . but unity is of the spirit, and into that unity of disciple- 
ship and mutual love the Churches can enter . . . and are entering.” 
The meeting between the two men was the first of its kind in history. 

Reporting on the meeting, Rome correspondent John J. Casserly said, 
“There was a pervading aura of optimism that the unprecedented get- 
together would stimulate cooperation between all Christian Churches in 
a common crusade against religious indifference, materialism, and Com- 
munist atheism.” 

In San Francisco, just before the tenth anniversary meeting of the 
National Council of Churches this month, Presbyterian leader Blake pro- 
posed that the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians invite the Methodists 
and the United Church of Christ (Congregationalists and Evangelical 
and Reformed) “to form with us a plan of church union both catholic and 
reformed.” This suggested communion would have: (1) “The traditional 
three-fold ministry in the apostolic succession”; (2) “the historic trini- 
tarian faith received from the Apostles and set forth in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds”; (3) “the two sacraments instituted by Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper (or Holy Communion or Eucharist) and Baptism. These must 
be understood truly as Means of Grace by which God’s grace and 
presence are made available to His people.” 

Dr. Blake suggested that decisions in any such body “should gener- 
ally be made by ordered groups of men under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit,” and that “the responsible freedom of congregations” in calling 
ministers be protected. He also said that such a church “must find the 
way within its catholicity . . . a wide diversity of theological formula- 
tion . . . and a variety of worship and liturgy including worship that 
is non-liturgical.” 
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DISTINCTIVE 
STYLING 


in Colonial Glass 


from The Studios of 


George L. PAYNE | 
d 15 PRINCE STREET, PATERSON 15, N.J.. 

lo Designs submitted for your consideration. Write. 
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HISTORIC CHURCHES 
Date Book 
1961 
Episcopal Edition 
A social engagement calendar with illustra- 
tions of many historic Episcopal churches in 


the U.S.A. A beautiful color cover with black 
and white inside illustrations. 


Net proceeds go to The Ambler Fund and aid 
needy Seminarians preparing for Holy Orders. 
Single Copy $1.65 


(Postpaid) 


Church organizations please write for details 
so that this interesting, useful and informative 
book may be included in your Fall plans. 


CoLoniAL Puswisuinc, Inc. 
10 Thacher Street, Boston, Mass. 


VESTMENTS 
CLERGY CHOIR 


Quality materials and precise crafts- 
manship in our own tailoring shop 
make our Cassocks, Surplices and 
Cottas outstanding. 


For FREE catalog 113E giving infor- 
mation on Vestments, Paraments, 
Church Furniture, Altar Brass, Com- 
munion Ware, write to Dept. EP 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS 


2900 QUEEN LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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United States citizens suffer to some extent from discrimination in hous- 
ing, it was estimated by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Republic. 
In its recently published report, “Residence and Race,” the organization 
stated that of this figure, some nineteen million are Negroes, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos; five million are Jewish; two and one-half million 
are Mexican-Americans, and one million are Puerto Ricans. To attack this: 
situation, the report urges that: \/ Citizen groups concerned with dis- 
crimination mobilize to effect changes in law and conduct. \/ Com- 
munities create situations in which members of different racial groups can 
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\/ ith Power dustry expand the supply of housing, especially at lower price levels, ta 
reduce competition for housing among racial groups. 
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to Strengthen the Soul 


This handsome gift edition contains 
1,348 poetic gems from every age 
to answer the needs of every mood. 
Whether you seek a specific poem 
or a bit of inspiration, you are cer- 
tain to find “just the thing” among 
the selections in this 
Specially decorated binding. 


Es ISLAND CONFLICT—Living under the warm Caribbean 
sun, the over two million inhabitants of Puerto Rico usually find plenty 
of time to talk of a number of things, including politics. For the past 
month, however, even the volatile Puerto Ricans have been outdoing 
themselves as the market places and sugarcane fields buzz with one of the 
biggest controversies to hit the island in decades. @ From Ponce. 
Puerto Rico’s second city, a Roman Catholic bishop, the Rt. Rev. James 
E. McManus, had issued a series of pastoral letters forbidding Romar 
Catholics to vote for the political party of popular Governor Lui 
Munoz Marin, with whom the bishop had been feuding for years. Key 
points in the dispute were birth control, including sterilization, and re- 
ligious education. The bishop charged that the governor took too secular « 
stand on these and other lesser issues. @ Shortly after Bishop Mc 


anthology. 
$3.75 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


A LASTI 
NG Manus had read his first letter, the Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Episcopa’ 
CONFIRMATION GIFT ih : i 
Bishop of Puerto Rico, issued one of his own in which he strongly criti 
Significant symbols on 


cized the Roman Catholic hierarchy’s stand. It is the responsibility o” 
Christians to “support the legitimate government while belonging to ; 
party of their choice and voting in accordance with their individua 
Christian conviction,’ Bishop Swift said. @ In an attempt to clarif» 


the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on back. 


Silver: plate .....5.. 25¢ 
Chrome 
Sterling Silver ...... $1.5 


43 West Huron Street 


(plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 
Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


Phone: Madison 4620 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


lf You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 

Even though you are in your 
50’s, 60’s, or 70’s you likely 
need and want life insurance 
coverage just as much as any- 
one else. 

So tear out this ad and mail 
it today with your name, ad- 
dress and year of birth to Old 
American Iisurance Company, 
4900 Oak, Dept. L1290N, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Ee WOMEN OF THE CROSS—An age-old tradition may soos 


the issue, America, Jesuit national Roman Catholic weekly in the U.S 
stressed the fact that many Americans do not understand the Latin tent 
perament, and that while Puerto Rico is U.S. soil it is not heir to “th» 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of New England, but of the culture and tradition 
of New Spain.” The episode ended for the time being when on Novembe 
8 the governor and his party were returned to office for the fourth time 


be broken in the Anglican Church of Canada if a proposed canon is ap 
proved allowing deaconesses to marry without vacating their offices. Th 
worldwide order of Anglican women dedicated to lifelong service to th 
Church is charged with pastoral care over women and children. © 

In the United States some eighty deaconesses are currently doing this wor 
within the Episcopal Church. This year three new deaconesses wer 
“set apart” (a term used by the order to mean consecration of one’s lif 
to God) by the solemn laying-on of hands of a bishop. The word “deacor 
ess” comes from a Greek word translated as “I serve.” @ The Orde 
of Deaconess dates from ancient times. It was especially active in th 
Eastern Church, and the Order was well known in the Church by ths 
fourth century. After falling into disuse during the Middle Ages, it we 
revived by the Church of England in 1861 and by the American Chure 
in 1889. 
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ees HELP FOR THE HOMELESS—Dag Hammerskjold, Secre- 


tary General of the United Nations, paused from his busy diplomatic 
rounds recently to pay special tribute to the important role played by 


DRIVE WITH LOVE 


Christians are being urged during 
the Christmas season to be careful at 
the punch bowl and to drive with 
love. In an attempt to hold down the 
increasingly gruesome holiday acci- 
dent tolls on the nation’s roadways, the 
National Safety Council has issued a 
special appeal to Christians to “trans- 
late our concepts into active love by 
remembering always the value placed 


Christian churches in “awak- 
ening the world’s conscience to 
the plight of homeless and na- 
tionless men, women and chil- 
dren.” Eighty-three million 
dollars had been given or 
pledged by ninety-seven gov- 
ernments and countless indi- 
viduals toward the success of 
the World Refugee Year 
which ended officially last 
June, he announced. Of this 
sum, five million came from 
eighty-eight international and 


by God on our and our fellow motor- 
ists’ lives.” , 


national religious and other 
voluntary agencies. One of 
these ‘agencies, the World 
Council of Churches’ Division 
of Inter-Church Aid and Serv- 
ice to Refugees, reported at a recent meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., that 
nearly ten thousand refugees had been resettled under its auspices in the 
first nine months of 1960—over half of these in the United States. @ 
Episcopalians, through National Council, the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
World Relief, and many diocesan programs, help support work with 
refugees. 


aes = DIRECTIONS ’61—A new concept in religious programming 


was launched last month by ABC-TV in cooperation with representa- 
tives of Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish groups. With the aim of 
presenting the points of view on God, man, life, and death as seen 
through different religious faiths, the program, entitled “Directions °61,” 
will run for a thirty-six-week period and is broadcast nationally at 1 P.M. 
EsT every Sunday. @ The premiere on November 13 featured Helen 
Hayes, “the first lady of American theater,” in a photographic essay 
on the birth of a child and an analysis of the Roman Catholic Church 
today. Future programs will, a representative of ABC-TV said, reflect 
the problems of religious groups as they strive to meet the changing 
American society made up largely of an “affluent,” “status-seeking,” 
“outer-directed” population. 


Que A FRESH LOOK AT WORSHIP—A widespread crisis in the 


devotional life of modern man has been noted by Dr. Helge Bratgard 
of Gothenburg, Sweden. Addressing the Lutheran World Federation Com- 
mission on Theology in Germany, he called for a fresh approach to cor- 
porate worship, to relate it more organically to the personal lives of 
twentieth-century humankind, “The present-day churchgoer does not 
know which to choose—a bankrupt pietism or the high-church approach 
to worship,” he continued. “Meanwhile, to the unchurched, contemporary 
worship seems irrelevant to daily life and fails to convey a concrete pic- 
ture of the Church’s life.” @ In another quarter a Roman Catholic 
Benedictine priest, the Rev. Godfrey Diekman of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, observing his own church, said: “The exaggerations 
and inconsistencies in the devotion to the Virgin Mary leads to neglect 
of the unique mediatorial and redemptive role of Christ, the one Media- 
tor between God and man.” 


continued on page 40 
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WHAT PRICE 
CLERGY MEN! 


One hundred years ago there was 
one clergyman for every 63 communi- 
cants. TODAY—one for every 251. 


In those days more young men 
studied for the ministry. TODAY—over 
half of those who go into the ministry 
are over 30, are married and have 
children. It costs about $11,000 for a 
married man to have three years at a 
seminary. 


The Evangelical Education Society 


is a group of clergy and laymen dedi- 
cated to the service and growth of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church with em- 
phasis on evangelical principles, They 
are greatly concerned about the lack 
of clergy and are actively recruiting 
and giving financial aid to suitable 
candidates for the ministry. 


The Society is currently aiding 28 
seminary students. Your contributions 
will be deeply appreciated and are 
tax deductible. Please send to: 


Evangelical Education Society 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
215 So. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 


: ty Hove FOLD-KING 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZEO TOP 


ese FOLDING TABLE LINE 


\Mtoweee / 
Foto Kine Kitchen committees, social groups, atten 
tion! Pactory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, ete. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
* with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, casy seating. 68 models and sizes, 
BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 18 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 


YEAR 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 
2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise-June 
3. Europe and Scandinavia July 
4. South America—July 


Daily iectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fel- 
lowship. Write today for FRer BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 


Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 
WHEATON TOURS 
BOX 468 Dept. F120 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
ALSO TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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| @ Stepping out of its colonial gar- 
| ments, Nigeria recently joined the num: 
| ber of new independent African states. 
| Located on the Atlantic coast in the 
_ southwestern part of the continent, the 
new nation, with a population of some 
thirty-four million. was formerly a 
British protectorate. In the capital city 


Serving the Church 


Pew Prayer Books, Studies, Hymnals— 


Lp 
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Life Insurance, Annuities, Group Life, of Lagos for the celebration (SEE CUT) 
| was Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 

Lay Pension, Group Major Medical—Fire Insurance, bishop of Canterbury (left) who is seen 
chatting with Bishop W. A. W. Howells 

Allied Lines, Fine Arts, Casualty, Boiler, pet teses; and. hie. 


Kent, who represented Queen Eliza- 
beth II. In the background is the Arch- 
bishop of West Africa, J. L. C. Hor- 
stead. 


Bonds, Auto Non-Ownership—Financed Premiums. 


refurm fo The Church Pension Fund. 20 Exchange Ploce, New York 5, N- Y. ] 


PENSION FUND 

LIFE INSURANCE CORP. 

FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 
AGENCY CORP. 

FINANCE CORP. 

HYMNAL CORP. 


Write for information 


20 Exchange Place + New York 5, New York 


| HAND MADE CROSSES 
Sterling yourg or 14K 
oO 


8 Styles Available— 
Write For Free Folder 
Se <@ itiustrated Actual Size 

: with 18” chain 
Silver— 14K Gold— 
No. 140 No. 280 
$6.75 $28.75 


Benjamin S$. Skinner 
11041/, Broadway 


Columbus, Ga. 


-) Altars () Pews (| Organs 
(] Church Furniture [| Fabrics 
[1 Flags ([) Lighting Fixtures 

[] Visual Aids 7 Bibles ( Robes 
— Folding Chairs and Tables 

- Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
Lj Stained Glass Windows 


Nigerian Independence Day 


- Beoks of Remembrance 


LC Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 


@ THE ReEv. David Albert Work 
founder and board chairman of th 
- Bulletin Boards intercreedal North Conway Foundati¢ 
Se oe eee ea ; for the study of alcoholism, will resig 
interested and write for FREE Pomicag uf} \ to Christ through his post as rector of Christ Episcop 
ae His Church in | Church in Concord, N.H. to deva@ 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. full time to the foundation. Mr. Wor 


Offer yourselves 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS = wo: : “ = “ar 
Sa aeaenitacas pais ieaeencel @: ans: | THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS | is chairman of the Christian Soc 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 | Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House Relations Department of Province 
} for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, P 
SLES and a member of the National Coun 


of Churches’ Department of Social W 
fare. 


FUND RAISERS — MAKE EASY MONEY 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality Tea Bags and 
make $50 profit for your Church, Church School or Club. 


Your Church or Club ill be i inted the B and < < : 5 
the Tea Bas Labels aces pereyereey cos sera 3 AFTER a long day in the fields 
a groups we offer ‘““‘Temple T’’ in quantities as few workshop, a number of Anglicans 
as boxes. ‘ . : 
NEW — Family Size _Tea Bags (quart size). Easy way to Malaya take up their duties as prie 
make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. of the Church. Part of a program 
Tak 60 days . } ’ , 

pai oe ree | alleviate the shortage of Anglican cler 
Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., N. J., AMVETS Aux., Pa. ond be 
many other large groups. | in the Malayan church, the program 
ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund Raising Plan. “worker priests” was made possible 


Temple T, A1260, Box 3011, Margate, N. J. | the recent passage of a new canon, 
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Christmas on the Moon? 


church law. The men, who support 
themselves solely by their secular em- 
ployment, undergo long training before 
ordination. 


@ A uNrIQuE Episcopal group attached 
to the Washington Cathedral has se- 
lected a new administrator to direct 
its work. The Rev. Frederick H. Arter- 
ton will succeed the Rev. Theodore O. 
Wedel as warden of the College of 
Preachers, a postgraduate training unit 
for Episcopal clergymen which was 
founded in 1924. Influential in establish- 
ing intellectual trends in the life of the 
Church, the college has to date served 
some 3,000 priests. Prior to taking up 
his new duties, Dr. Arterton was asso- 
ciate warden of the College and a canon 
of the Cathedral. 


@ Mrs. John H. Foster of San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been elected chairman 
of the National Courcil’s General Div- 
ision of Women’s Work for ‘the coming 
year. Mrs. Foster will serve at her new 
post through the next triennial meeting, 
slated for September 17, 1961, at Cob 
Hall, Detroit, Mich. The executive com- 
mittee of the Division also selected Mrs. 
Paul F. Turner, of Wilmington, Del., 
to preside at the Detroit meeting and 
Mrs. John R. Newcomer, immediate 
past chairman, of Phoenix, Ariz., to be 
assistant presiding officer. The Division 
is governed by twenty-one women: one 
elected from each of the Church’s 
provinces; eight women elected at large; 
the chairman; and one representative 
each from the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Episcopal Service for Youth, the Daugh- 
ters of the King, and the Church Peri- 
odical Club. 
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@ AS FAR AS anyone knows there are 
no United States Army, Navy, or Air 
Force chaplains planning Christmas 
services on the moon, but in about 
every conceivable corner of the earth, 
they are (SEE CUT). 

On an island in the Far North, 
U.S. servicemen will be singing Christ- 
mas carols under the ice in Greenland. 


IN LINE OF DUTY—— 


There, a complete, atomproof military 
base, including a small chapel, has been 
constructed underground approximately 
900 miles from the North Pole. 
Among the Christian chaplains scat- 
tered throughout the world bringing the 
“good news’ of Christ to soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, and airmen will be at last 
count 106 full or part-time Episcopal 
priests working overseas or in the U.S, 
at military bases or veterans’ hospitals. 


@ A’ TWENTY-NINE-YEAR-OLD Eston- 
ian sailor, who created a worldwide 
stir when he deserted Premier Khrus- 
chev’s ship Baltika while it was docked 
near the United Nations, wil! attend his 
first Christmas Eve services since child- 
hood. Walking out while his “boss” was 
waving his shoe in the air and pro- 
claiming the merits of Communism was 
a risky business for Viktor Jaanimets, 
but within a matter of days he found a 
home with a Lutheran family and 
friendship at a Lutheran church in 
New York City. Of his new life, he 
said: “I am free now and happily can 
attend church service.” 


A CRY FOR LOVE: Prize-winning South African 
author and Anglican lay reader Alan Paton (Cry, 
The Late The Phalarope) 
said during a recent stop-over in New York City that 
the “real enemy” of Christian progress in awakening 
Africa was not Communism or Islam, but pseudo- 
Christianity. This he defined as an attitude which “al- 
ways prefers stability to change, elevates the law above 
justice, and serves expediency rather than love.” 


Beloved Country; Too 


Alan Paton 
Racial segregation, or apartheid, as it is called in South Africa, is a clear indi- 
cation, Mr. Paton told the communicants of St. James’ Episcopal Church, New 
York City, that a large body of Christians are disobeying God’s law of love. 
“One of the reasons for our great distress at the present moment is that we have 
been disobedient to this law.” 

In the United States to receive the 1960 Freedom House Award, Mr. Paton 
has long dedicated his life to educational and social work among the Africans. 
On several occasions he has been threatened with prison by the South African 
authorities for his activities contrary to the laws of apartheid. 

Before boarding his plane for Geneva, Switzerland, where he conferred with 
leaders of the World Council of Churches on the South African situation, Mr. 
Paton said, “While a Church must be universal, it also has the duty to serve its 
people in their particular situations. A special task for the Church in Africa 
today is reconciliation of black and white Christians.” 
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PEW 
CUSHIONS 


GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves , : 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries tf 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars J d 
Rates 4 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen (] 
1837 Over 120 Years 1960 ‘ R 


Church Vestment Makers lH 


"RGEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |Lill 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


MORE SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM 


a without expandin ! 
4 Camden Artcraft's ROOM = 


; DIVISION DRAPES are the most 
| practical solution for Sunday School 

oe expansion at lowest possible cost. 
~, Sound Absorbing ¢ Wide choice of fabrics 

» Easy to Install e Durable, attractive | 
Write for Estimate and Samples={f 
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GCOTLTAS# 


always in good 
taste—for Junior, 
Senior Choirs and 
Clergy. Send for 
free catalog. 


q@: rtley 


1802 Church St. : 
Nashville, 


Religious 
Vestments 


Tenn. 
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Es PITH HELMET 
PRIDE—Christianity’s greatest handi- 
cap in the East is the patronizing atti- 
tude of Westerners toward the people 
of those lands, declared a former 
Anglican bishop of Madras and the 
Church of South India’s first moderator, 
the Rt. Rev. Michael Hollis. “Western 
missionary boards are sometimes the 
last refuge of colonialism, and _ thus 
Christianity is largely equated with 
everything Western,” he told the annual 
meeting of the Anglican Church of 
Canada’s Executive Council. “Too often, 
in the West, there is an unconscious 
assumption that God speaks to India 
only through London, New York, or 
Toronto.” 


Ee CIVE ME LIBERTY 
“Is life so dear and peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but as for myself, give me liberty 


/ a UP 


TFke UNITED STATES 


Give me 


& LIBERTY 


or give'me 
DEATH 
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These famous words 


or give me death!” 


uttered by Patrick Henry before the 
Second Virginia Convention in 1775 


became a rallying cry to the American 
colonists during the hard days of the 
Revolutionary War. On January 11, 
1961 the words will again be before the 
citizens of the Republic when a new 
postage stamp—one of a series honor- 
ing famous American credos—will be 
released during ceremonies at historic 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 


IN SMOKE—A 
number of Africans are smoking their 
way through the Old and New Testa- 


ments. Finding the thin, durable India 
paper used in Bibles to be excellent 


wrappings for roll-your-own cigarettes, 
racketeers in Nigeria and Ghana are 
flooding the United States with appeals 
for free Bibles and turning a tidy profit 
on the venture, the American Bible 
Society warns. 


ALTAR CLOTHS, 


FRONTALS 
Hand woven to order by noted 
weaver. Twenty years associated 


with America House and the Wood- 


stock Guild. 
Samples on Request Prices Moderate 


ANGELA von den DRIESCH 
West Shokan, N. Y. | 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 


Fully Accredited, three year program. 


accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 


able. For information write to director. 


from OKINAWA 


post paid at 1/3 state-side prices 


HAND WEAVING 
QUALITY SEWING 


free illustrated catalogue 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CRAFT CENTER 
BOX 192 
KOZA, OKINAWA 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1959 by members of Sunday 


Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 


aE FREE to Official 
ANGAMON MILLS 


Established 913 Cohoes, N. Y. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40tn St. New York 18 


U.S.and EPISCOPAL 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catsloune and_ special prices 
on U.S. and Ep 
for Churches, 
Schools, ete, All sizes avaRe 
able in rayon, taffeta’ or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and special 
church price list. Ms 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, 
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THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
affiliated with 
THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Donates to those 


, Parishes, Missions and _ Institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are unable 
to purchase them: 


The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 


Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Apply 


The Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., $.1.D., Secy. 
P. O. Box 81 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Jo 110 RS 


ITHE MARGARET PEABODY! 
is a Free Library of Churchly litera- 
ture by mail. Address: The Lending 
Library, Convent of the Holy Na- | 
tivity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. j 
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Newest colorfast fabrics 


IR 
Cc H ° E Ss available. Write for 
RO B Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 


DEEL DPES OPEL OPS OP KL OPS 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
125 HIGHLAND ST. 
ROXBURY 19, MASS. 
under care of 
Sisters of St. Margaret 
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The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- 


cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 


write: 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 


other beautiful Linens by the yard. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


A NEW ADDRESS? 


Please send the address label from 
your last copy of THE EPISCO- 
PALIAN, as well as the new ad- 
dress, when notifying us of an ad- 
dress change. Allow four to six weeks 
for the changeover. Be sure to in- 
clude your postal zone number, if 
any, and the name of your new 
parish. 
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| Christ we are one for evermore. 


THINGS NEW & OLD 
conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


FOR ONE LONG KNOWN AND LOVED 


Prayers for Christmas and Advent 


O BLESSED LORD JESUS, 
give us thankful hearts today for thee, our choicest gift, our dearest guest. 


Let not our souls be busy inns that have no room for thee and thine, but 
quiet homes of prayer and praise where thou mayst find fit company; 
where the needful cares of life are wisely ordered and put away, and wide 
sweet spaces kept for thee; where holy thoughts pass up and down, and 
fervent longings watch and wait thy coming. 


So when thou comest again, O blessed One, mayst thou find all things 
ready, and thy servants waiting for no new master, but for one long loved 
and known. 


—"E. W."' From A Book of Simple Prayers, 
Even so come, Lord Jesus. published in Reading, England, 1893 
O GOD, 


of heavenly glory, Source of earthly peace and good will, may our Christ- 
mas be merry because touched with joy divine; through him who in his 
purity and love is born in our hearts today, thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

A Book Of Collects, by Pater and Filius, Morehouse Pub. Co., 1919. 


© BLESSED JESUS, 
who by the shining of a star didst manifest thyself to them that sought 
thee: Show thy heavenly light to us, and give us grace to follow until we 
find thee; finding, to rejoice in thee; and rejoicing, to present to thee our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, for thy service for evermore. 
—E. Hawkins (1789-1882), in A Book Of Schoo! Worship, edited by Norman J. Bull. London. G. G, Harrap, 1954, 


iT tS VERY MEET AND RIGHT 
and our bounden duty, that we should at all times and in all places give 
thanks unto thee, Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Eternal God: because by the 
mystery of the Word made flesh, the light of thy brightness has shone 
anew upon the eyes of our mind; that, knowing God made visible, we 
might thereby be caught up to the invisible love. 


—Gregorian Sacramentary, Translated by Evelyn Underhill in 
Eucharistic Prayers. Longmans, Green, 1939. 


BELOVED IN CHRIST, 
at this Christmastide let it be our care and delight to hear again the mes- 
sage of the angels, and in heart and mind to go even unto Bethlehem and 
see this thing which is to come to pass. 


But first let us pray for the needs of the whole world; for peace on earth 
and goodwill among all the Lord's people; for unity and brotherhood 
within the Church he came to build. 


And because this would rejoice his heart, let us remember in his Name the 
poor and helpless, the cold and hungry, and the oppressed; the sick and 
them that mourn, the lonely and the unloved, the aged, and the very 
young; and all who know not the Lord Jesus. 


Lastly, let us remember before God all those who rejoice with us in a 


| greater light, whose hope was in the Word made flesh, and with whom in 


—Adapted from Prayers for the Christian Year, 
Church of Scotland. Oxford University Press, 1951. 
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Don’t miss this important 
new book by J. B. Phillips! 


GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY 


A brilliant examination of the 
central truths of Christianity — 
and the author’s reasons for be- 
lieving that only the Christian 
faith contains logical and work- 
able solutions to the problems of 
modern man. 
“This is popular theology and pop- 
ular expression at its best.” 
—The Christian Century 


An inspiring and thoughtful 
Christmas gift! 


Cloth, $2.50 Paperback, $1.25 
The Macmillan Comp frany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N 


IMPORTED LINENS 


by the yard 
Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish Linens, 
Dacron and cottons. Also threads, needles, 
transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Church linens for 40 years 
Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


PRAYER BOOKS—HYMNALS 
BIBLES 
[Religious Books of all Publishers | 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


(send for catalog) 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 


14 East 41st Street New York 17 
29 East Madison Street Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 2 
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American Edition 

Size 44” x GX". 
or black, durable, 
tooled cover; 
Ordinary 


Bound in a red 
fabricated cloth, 
printed on white paper. 
and Canon in two colors. 


Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with 
gold edges and ribbon markers. 


THE FRANK GAVIN 


LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
See ntentententeatesteteteateateateageageateoteopeateteteateateateateatens 
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Books for Children 


CHRISTMAS WITH GRANNIES 


PSYCHOLOGISTS tell us that a mother 
plays a vital role in a child’s life. But 
What do they say about grandmothers? 

My grandmothers played important 
parts in the lives of my brothers, my 
sisters, and myself. And they had much 


do with the celebration of our 
Christmases. 
Our English grandmother was a 


storyteller. She didn’t own many books, 
but she had sets of Scott, Pope, and 
Tennyson, and she read them. She read 
to us from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and 
we handled it so much that the faded 
blue binding fell apart. 

When she celebrated Christmas, she 
took us with her to St. Augustine’s, 
Santa Monica, Calif. In any year for a 
decade, two of the four of us children 
were in the Christmas pageant. 

Our Philadelphia grandmother, also 
an Episcopalian, sent us books. She was 
not really interested in this chore. her- 
self; she had a clerk at Brentano's 
choose the books. She was more in- 
terested in croquet sets, rubber-tipped 
bows and arrows that looked profes- 
sional, and sets of Me-Do underwear 
which we despised. 

By Christmas afternoon, my brother 
Walter had shot one of his precious ar- 
rows into the heart of a palm tree on 
the front lawn. My brother Ronny had 
whacked me (mistakenly, he assured 
me) very hard on the shins with one of 
the new croquet mallets. And Mary was 
burying the underwear- in the bottom 
drawer of her bureau. Ronny and I 
then turned to the box of books from 
Philadelphia. Louisa May _ Alcott, 
George MacDonald, Captain Marryat— 
we read them all, lying on a living room 
floor still littered with papers and string. 
| Always, this was the real Christmas 
present of the lot. 

The few religious books we had were 
beautiful and intelligent, and confirmed 
the impressions carefully nourished 
by our parents and grandmothers. And 
we saw without recognizing it at first 
that religious books for children should 
be written and illustrated with high 
purpose and as much talent as possible. 

The following books, I feel, would fit 


into this area of merit. I think 
grandmothers—and the clerk at t 
bookstore—would approve. 


For Very Young Children: 


Stories from the Old Testament: Mo 
Stories from the Old Testament: Stori 
from the New Testament, by Piet Wort 
(Sheed and Ward: $3 each). A book r 
sembling illuminated manuscripts, by 
talented Dutch architect. 

Small Rain, by Elizabeth Orton Jon 
illustrated by Jesse Orton Jones. (Viki 
Press, $2.) Bible verses illustrated. 

The Little Book mapas God, by Laury 
Ford. (Doubleday, $2.) The story of Cr 
tion written by a ae religious artist 
her little granddaughter. : 

The Days of Christ's Coming, by Dor 
thy Sayers, illustrated by Fritz Wegne 
(Harper, $1.50.) A little picture book § 
the late, great English writer of detecti 
fiction and theology. 

The Peaceable Kingdom, by Elizabe 
Coatsworth; illustrated by Fritz Eiche 
burg. (Pantheon, $2.75.) Three poems 
a richly endowed writer and artist. 


For Children 8 to 12: 


Ten Saints, by Eleanor Farjeon; ill} 
trated by Helen Sewell. (Walck, $4.75.) 
literate introduction to the communion 
saints, by a much-loved English writer. 

David: Ruth: Moses: Joseph and E 
Brothers, by Maud and Miska Petersha 
(Macmillan, $2 each.) Bible stories simp 
told with good color illustrations. 

The Lion, The Witch and the Wardrow 
by C. S. Lewis. (Macmillan, $3.) Fa 
tale with Christian morality overtor 
which is not only palatable but enjoyalh 

The Princess and the Goblin, by Geor 
MacDonald. (Looking Glass Libra 
$1.50.) Magic and mystery in about eq* 
parts, 

The Golden Bible Atlas, by Samuel T 
rien. (Golden Press, $3.95.) A behind-t 
scenes look at the worlds of the Old @ 
New Testament. Thoroughly illustrated. 


For the Teens: 


A Seed Shall Serve, by Charlie MW 
Simon. (Dutton, $3.) Biography of a er 
Japanese Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa. 


The Story of the Bible, by Walter R 


THE EPIscoPAL» 


ad 


- following 


‘Come to Christmas: 


_ for 


sell Bowie. (Abingdon Press, $3.95.) Clas- 
sic of indispensable use for Bible study. 
The Book of Books: The Book of Life. 
Stories of the Old and New Testaments by 
Daniel Rops. (Kenedy, $3.75 each.) Nar- 
rative account of the Bible by a French 
scholar. 
ANNE PERKINS 


A family book of 
praise and activities, by Anna Laura 
and Edward W. Gebhard, illustrated by 
Frances Johnston. 24 pp. New. York, 


= 


Abingdon Press. 75, 


Light the Candles: a list for Christmas 
reading, by Maria Dalphin, revised by 
Anna Thaxter Eaton. Boston, Mass., 
The Horn Book, Inc. $1. 


These two paperback booklets are 
welcome additions to Christmas bibli- 
Ographies. Come to Christmas is a 
charming and practical guide for fam- 
ilies that wish to make their preparation 
Christmas meaningful and fun. 
There are six chapters. Each one is de- 
voted to suggestions for a_ particular 
week, beginning with Thanksgiving and 
ending with a chapter about the week 
Christmas. Included are 
poems, stories, songs and customs, old 
and new, with references to sources of 
additional information. This little book 
is an excellently executed job and will 


fill a long-felt need not only for fam- 


ing for the Christmas season. 


“mon to most boys. 


DECEMBER, 


ilies but for church school teachers, 
godparents, and anyone else desirous of 
guiding the young in a spiritual prepa- 
ration for the birth of our Lord. 

Light the Candles is a carefully cho- 
sen and complete bibliography of read- 
It lists 
stories and poetry, songs and _ plays, 
books about customs and activities. The 
lists are divided into manageable sec- 
tions according to subject matter. Each 
title is accompanied by a brief descrip- 
tion. Not only should this book be in 
every parish library but would be in- 
valuable to all who give books at 
Christmas. 


Boy of Ephesus: 
boy and Saint Paul. By 


A story about a Roman 
Marian Waite 
Magoon. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. 


—=149 pp. Longmans Green and Co. $2.95. 


This is a book with a special appeal 
for ten- and eleven-year-old boys. The 
central character is a Roman lad who 
has the interests and aspirations com- 
and adventures that 
any boy would enjoy. The story presents 
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A NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
FOR QUALITY, CORRECTNESS 


AND SERVICE! 


) 
THE 
FINEST 
NAME 
IN CANOLES 
Baptismal Credo 
Candles Votive Light Sanctuary Candles 
Beeswax Candles 
When it comes to buying candles, bear in 


Candlelight Service Sets 


CHICAGO — 4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


Muencu-Kreuzer CANDLE Co., INc. | 
sie 7 OX? 

Dept. F-1260, Syracuse 1, N. Y- | 

Please send your new 16-page, illustrated catalog | 


mind that the product you select is only as 
eood as the name of its maker. 


And Emkay, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of Church candles and accessories, is a 
name you can trust. You'll find all Emkay 
candles are uniform in size, shape and color. 
They burn clean, smooth and even, and are 
ecclesiastically correct in all respects. 

Yet, for all their superlative quality, Emkay 
candles and accessories actually cost no 
more than ordinary products. And Emkay 
offers the added convenience of providing 
for all your requirements from one handy 
source — the Emkay representative who 
lives nearby ... Mail coupon now for com- 
plete details. 

A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 


Syracuse 1,N.Y. 
TEL. GR 1-6147 


® 


LOS ANGELES —-745 E. Pico Blvd. 


of Church candles and accessories. 
(1 Have representative call. 
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AIR, STEAMSHIP, HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS e CRUISES 
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WORLD WIDE 
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\~ 


Individual itineraries 


planned to your Py 


personal requirements 


Travel Arrangements, Inc. 
61 East Ninth Street 


New York 3 
GRamercy 5-1000 
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New York 


Narthex screens, transoms, ete., 


can be enriched and memorialized 
From 10 dollars up. 
Send for pictures and prices, 
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THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices in one volume é 
This book is printed on Warrens 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 


out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid 


Black or red Fabrikoid with gold : 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Meruop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
Oxyective: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ... $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


HOLY CROSS 
PUBLICATIONS 


West Park, New York 
Overland 6-7878 


Tracts, Books, Magazine 
Price list on request. 


An A FR W ND 


Spiritual Healing 


4 

4 Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 
c 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


25% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL BOOKS 


10% on Texts and Technical Books 


ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 


(1) Deduct 25% from list price, 
(2) Add 20c per book for postage, 
(3) Send Check or Money Order, 
Charge Account to Institutions 
THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. [5th St., Dept. E, N. Y. C. II, N.Y. 


“LAM FA-YING” 


The Story of a Siamese Cat 
(a fairy tale for adults) 


by MAUD LINKER 
PRICE $3 


Katydid Publishing Co. 


73 Nassau Boulevard 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 


TS 
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an accurate picture of Roman life at 
the time of Saint Paul, and an intimate 
portrayal of an artisan-class Roman 
family. Although Saint Paul himself 
appears only a few times in the book, 
the impact of his personality is strong, 
and the impression one of spiritual mag- 
nitude. His influence is crucial to the 
plot, which concerns itself chiefly with 
this family’s conversion to Christianity. 

Since most children lack historical 
background on this era, there would be 
value in reading the story aloud to 


them. There is enough action and con- 
versation to make this an enjoyable 
task. Boy of Ephesus would be excel- 
lent supplementary material to the Sea- 
bury Fifth Grade course, “The Holy 
Fellowship.” 

There are far too few books for this 
age level that combine an accurate pic- 
ture of Roman culture with the place 
and impact of the Christian movement 
in it. There are even fewer which are 
interesting tales in their own right. This 
book is both. MarTHA Moscrip 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


At the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 
“that the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world.’’ Each day the Church’s work in @ particular place is 
singled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 


cycle lends itself fo parish, organization, or private prayer. It is commended to you by the 


bishops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 
JANUARY 


Regional Churches of the 
Anglican Communion 


] The Church of England: Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Primate; Arthur Michael Ramsey, 
Primate 


The Church in Wales: Alfred Edwin Morris, 
Archbishop 


The Church of Ireland: James McCann, 
Primaie; George Otto Simms, Primate 


The Episcopal Church in Scotland: Thomas 
Hannay, C.R., Primus 


The Episcopal Church in the U.S.A.: Arthur 
Lichtenberger, Presiding Bishop 


The Anglican Church of Canada: Howard 
Hewlett Clark, Primate; Walter Foster Bar- 
foot, Archbishop; William Lockridge Wright, 
Archbishop; Harold Eustace Sexton, Arch- 
bishop 


7. The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon: Arabindo Nath Mukerjee, Metro- 
politan 


8 The Church of England in Australia and 
Tasmania: Reginald Rowlands Gough, Pri- 
mate; Reginald Charles Halse, Archbishop; 
Robert William Haines Moline, Archbishop; 
Frank Woods, Archbishop 


Q _ The Church of the Province of New Zea- 
land: vacant (Primate) 


10 The Church of the Province of South Africa: 
Joost de Blank, Archbishop 


11 The Church of the Province of the West 
Indies: Alan John Knight, Archbishop 


12 Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
Church in China): Robin Chien-tsun Chen, 
Chairman of House of Bishops 


13 Nippon Seikokai (Japan Holy Catholic 
Church): Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, Presid- 
ing Bishop 


14 The Church of the Province of West Africa: 
John Lawrence Cecil Horstead, Archbishop 


THE EPISCOPALIAN will 


15 The Church of the Province of Central Af- 
rica: William James Hughes, Archbishop 


16 The Jerusalem Archbishopric: Angus Camp- 
bell Maclnnes, Archbishop 


The Church of the Province of East Africa: 
Leonard James Beecher, Archbishop 


17 


Dioceses of the Anglican Communion 


18 Aberdeen and Orkney, Scotland: Edward 
Frederick Easson. 


19 Accra, Ghana: Reginald Richard Roseveare, 
S.S.M., Bishop; Ezra Douglas Martinson, 
Assistant 

20 Adelaide, Australia: (Mount Gambier): 
Thomas Thornton Reed, Bishop; John 


Charles Vockler, Coadjutor 


21 Alabama, U.S.A.: Charles Colcock Jones 
Carpenter, Bishop; George Mosley Murray, 


Coadjutor 

22 ~~ Alaska, U.S.A.: William Jones Gordon, Jr., 
Bishop 

23° Albany, U.S.A.: vacant (bishop); Allen W. 
Brown, Suffragan 

2A Algoma, Canada: William Lockridge Wright, 
Archbishop 

25 Amritsar, India: Kenneth Daniel Wilson 
Anand, Bishop 

26 Anking, China: Robin Chien-tsun Chen, 
Chairman of House of Bishops 

27 Ankole-Kigezi, Uganda: Kosiya Shalita, 
Bishop 

28 Antigua, West Indies: Donald Rowland 
Knowles, Bishop 

29 The Arctic, Canada: Donald Ben Marsh, 


Bishop 


Argentina, and Eastern S$. America with 
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the Falkland Islands: Doniel Ivor Evans, 
Bishop 
31 Argyll and the Isles, Scotland: Thomas 


Hannay, C.R., Primus 


publish the Cycle 


of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 
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THE EPISCOPALIAN 


>» FOR MEDITATION 


An 
: Advent 


Dream 


Whorp went around that on a certain day that the Christ was coming: 
not as a judge to be feared, but simply as Himself, to be met, seen, wel- 
comed. Of course everyone wanted to greet Him, and all along the city 
streets people were hanging out flags and lanterns, and waiting at the 
corners. 

I (and in the dream, this “I” is Everyman) stood with them, watching. 
Groups would appear far in the distance, and questions would rise out of 
the crowds: ‘Is this He?” But always when the group came near, they 
turned out to be jugglers and mountebanks, acrobats and blaring bands, 
dressed in bright costumes—gaudy, exciting, but not He. 

At last I got tired of it, and decided to go and wait at the house of some 
rich friends of mine who lived in the country. Just as the sky was graying 
I reached their gate; but it was blocked by a huge thorn-tree, bristling its 
spikes at every angle, and with a trunk like an old, old oak, twisted and 
gnarled, enormous. I ducked and squirmed and dodged through somehow; 
and, once inside, asked my friends how it had come to be there. 

“Oh,” they said, “it grew from a seed that dropped ovt of your pocket 
one day—a seed from that thorn-tree in your yard. We’ve tried to stop it 
from growing, but we can’t.” 

They were busy with their welcome, too, like the people in town—hang- 
ing Japanese lanterns and making everything look festive; looking along 
the paths and wondering when and how the Christ would come. 

As for me, I looked at the thorn-tree. 

There, at its center, in a place that had opened out among the thorns, 
was a Man. And in His hands were the bread and the wine. 

How does He come? 

He comes quietly, not with costumes and bands, noise and excitement; 
but silently, naturally, as a flower blooms. 

He comes in a future that waits only for our moment of vision—a future 
that is always now, always at hand, waiting for us to raise our eyes to it. 

He comes in the center of the thorn-tree of our lives, the tree of our 
desires and fears and prickly narrownesses, the tree that has its vigorous 
growth from the seed of our impulses, longings, hopes—the tree on which 
He is eternally crucified and crowned with thorns as long as there is a soul 
turned from Him. 

At every moment, in every situation, He is here, He is now. And what 
He brings us is newness of life. “God does not punish,” said Pierre Ceresole. 
“If He did, there would be no end to it. Instead He creates something new.” 
The new things that we can do in spite of old mistakes, the unfulfilled possi- 
bilities and unsuspected freshness to be found in any situation and any 
person (even ourselves). These are what come to us when we look at 
Him who comes. 


—MARY MORRISON 


DECEMBER, 1960 
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SUNDAY 


For your family worship and 
family altars of your parish, daily use of 
The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used devotional guide, offers a definite 
way to start the new year right. 


Continuing daily devotions throughout the 
year will not be difficult once the start 
has been made, and the spiritual progress 
of the participants will be assured. 


Many millions of Christians around the 
world have found the daily Bible readings, 
prayers and meditations in The Upper Room 
to be not only a guide to, but a stimulus 
for daily devotions. 


if you do not already have a subscription 
or your church a standing order for The 
Upper Room, write at once to receive the 
required number of copies by January 1. 


Ten or more copies 
to one address, 

7 cents per copy. 
Individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


ANUARY 1,196! 


ibyoyp ROOT 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 
37 Editions— 31 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn, 
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SINCE 
1889 


LEADING Ms 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS BA 
+ SGUDIOS + Fy 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 18, N. J. eval 


“Places that cannot be described but 
must be experienced 


THE HOLY LAND 
Rome-Athens-London 
All expense devotional tour 
19 days $987 Clergy-led. 
Departures about April 16 & June 18 
Write 
PILGRIMAGES 
114 Atlantic Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Ocean City, N.J. 


before ordering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 


@ MEMORIALS ® HONOR ROLLS 
@ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
Write for Free Catalog A112 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B112 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


ORGANIZATIONS 


RAISE BIG FUNDS 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—SS50 to $500 
—with this winning plan that has been 
| so successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday 
\ School Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc. 
(Your club will have no outlays or money 

Na risks!) 
You and your group can offer COAST- 
LINE NYLON HOSIERY, a quality best- 


You 
SHOULD 


SEE 
THIS 


BOOK 


| a 

\ seller. Supplies are sent and you pay 
aN only after the merchandise is sold and 
Wd the customer satisfied; unsold lots may 
Ss be returned. We'll gladly send you all 
J details and returnable samples to show 


at your next meeting. Please write and 
give name of organization, name, ad- 
dress of President and Treasurer. 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY CO. 


P.O. Box 354, Lewes, Del. (Dept. E.) 


MAKE MONEY—S$50 TO $500 


» » » @ no-risk plan 
highly successful for 
Sunday School Groups, 
Ladies and Men's 
Organizations. Your 
sensational money-maker is 
WATER SOAP... 


BREAK- 


the choice 
/ quality soap in a gift box that 
will be eagerly bought by friends and neighbors. 
This proved sales winner will make big profits for 
your group. No money outlays and no risks involved. 
Write for details and returnable sample to show 
your group. Please give name of organization, name 


and address of President or Treasurer. 
card NOW! 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


REHOBOTH PRODUCTS CO. 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 16 
{SESS ca <2 creer rerer ee 


Mail post- 
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Letters —: 
Advice for J. Walter Tarp 


...In answer to Bishop Sterling’s ar- 
ticle in THE EpiIscopALIAN, I am won- 
dering if the communicants of the small 
country parishes and missions don’t 
have a rebuttal to some of his remarks. 

There is no question but that these 
people are conservative. For the most 
part, small country areas are innately 
conservative; and secondly, what with 
the coming and going of clergy of every 
stripe and of varying degrees of soon- 
vanishing enthusiasm for usually pretty 
wild schemes, the communicants are 
still in the parish after the priest or 
young deacon has left. The members of 
the little parish who have weathered 
many a storm have to consolidate them- 
selves after each effort, and they still 
have to live together in the church and 
in the community. It is remarkable that 
the doors of these churches are open 
at all. 

I am auite convinced that our train- 
ing for the priesthood lacks an under- 
standing of the missionary procedure 
that is necessary for the venture into 
the pastoral responsibility of a small 
mission or parish. There is only one 
way for this circle of failure to be 
broken, and that is for a priest of some 
maturity to stay in a small parish long 
enough to allow the community—as a 
whole—to accept him, and for the 
parishioners to know that he has the 
fortitude to back up his endeavors in 
behalf of a forward-looking program. 
But where is he? 

This is not a failure on the part of 
the Bishops—bless them. They are 
knocking themselves out trying to find 
men to fill these small places, and the 
more rural the diocese, the less funds 
there are to support this work. The 
failure is in the lack of hardiness of our 


Address letters to the Editor 


of THE EPISCOPALIAN, Box 
Station, New York 10, N.Y. Names will be withheld on request; however, all letters 
must be signed. No anonymous letters will be considered by the Editors for publication. 


priests who have never been warnec 
really what to expect, and who, wher 
the pressure comes upon them—and i 
is a dreadful pressure in the hands 0 
dubious and usually cynical communi: 
cants—find themselves pire fu: 
after two or three years; and it is ther 
that they are ready to move on to « 
more thriving field. But the communi 
cants have expected this, and they ar 
hurt again, too. If we are to do a holy 
work in small places, we are going t 
have to love and forgive through 
period of at least ten years before 
more healthy work can be done. 

Judgment can be made in two direc 
tions, and for the most part it falls o» 
the clergy. 

This area of work is one of our mos 
serious, and the least exciting as far a 
the world is concerned, and hard as th: 
work may be, it is in this field that th 
strength of our Church should reall: 
be measured. 

Thanks to Bishop Sterling for brin 
ing the question to our attention. 


THE Rev. HENRY ROBBINS 
St. John’s Church, Shenandoah, low 


Christmas Story 


...Who was born on Christmas Day 
Baby Jesus, asleep in the hay 
Some men followed a very bright star 
They came from a distance afar 
The men gave Him myrrh and gold 
That’s the story the Scriptures told 
From Heaven came some Angels brigh 
To the Shepherds, a lovely sight 
Go to Bethlehem, and see a Child 
And His Mother, Mary mild 
The happening is long since gone 
The very day Christ was born 
God sent His only Son to Earth 
And Christmas Day is His birth 


Bos Norton (age © 
Broomall, Pa. 
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CALENDAR AND RADIO-TV 


DECEMBER 
21 St. Thomas the Apostle 
24 Christmas Eve 
25 Christmas Day 
26 St. Stephen, Deacon and Martyr 
27 = St. John, Apostle and Evangelist 
28-30 Association of Professional Wom- 
en Church Workers, Provinces |, 
Il, and Ill, Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Conn. 
28 Holy Innocents 
JANUARY 
Circumcision of Christ 
The Epiphany 
First Sunday in Epiphany: 
Church in Human Affairs Sunday 
9-12 Southwest Regional Missions 
Clergy Conference, Amarillo, Tex. 
10-11 Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Caribbean, Board of Trustees 
Meeting, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
12-20 Conference on the Total Ministry, 
National Council Unit on Church 
Vocations, Orleton House, London, 
Ohio 
22 Theological Education Sunday 
23-26 Brent Conference, General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and Military 
Personnel, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Subject: Mili- 
tary personnel and their work in 
the Church. 
25 Conversion of St. Paul 


FEBRUARY 


2 Purification of St. Mary the Virgin 
15 Ash Wednesday 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


Adventurous Mission, half-hour films. 
Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 
the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 


Radio 


Canterbury Hour, new fifteen-minute de- 
yotional programs for Sundays featuring an 
outstanding radio choir and guests. 


The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
grams, with Robert Young as host. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif- 
teen-minute award-winning interviews. 


Trinity, half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, 
provincial, or national interest will be included 
in the Calendar as space permits. Notices should 
be sent at least six weeks before the event. 


PICTURE CREDITS 
10-13, Don Bolognese. P. 
RNS. P. 39 (top), 
A. Metzger 


Pp. 4-9, George Rodger. Pp 
16, National Committee 
RNS; (bot- 


on the Aging. P. 38, 


tom) Lensk. P. 48, R. 
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For the sportsman, the gourmet and 


the worldly, for the family and a Write TODAY for complete 
en Cates flee POA Ola a information and colorful brochur 
lifetime... whether you demand ; ures. 


ROOM E-3, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


the most luxurious in hote/s or prefer 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


an endless selection of moderately 
priced lovely accommodations or 


apartments... I) name 
everysooy Loves MIAMI BEACH ... Address 
PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD! B city State 


Cees ct en eam esa eo ot os 


CARIBBEAN and <—————— 
———-> LATIN AMERICA 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 


Freighters, passenger ships, hotel reserva- CHURCH HANGINGS 
tions, escorted or independent air trips. ORNAMENTS 
Early reservations essential. MATERIALS 


5 TERS 
EISELE FE i Catalogue on Request 


L.A.T.A. Inc. 

802 Ainsley Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. THE C. E. WARD CO. 
e t NEW LONDON. OHIO 
GLOTKS OES OES OPES OTK OCESE | : , 
A Shrine of Our Joa of Clemency £ Cc HRI ST A N ART ‘ 
* 2 N ros} Famed Artists of Europe & America 
S Confinuous Novena + Originals and Reproductions 
3 Write for literature z Carvings, Crucifixes, Rosaries, 
is 5 CLEMENT'S CHURCH @ Icon Cards, and Ceramics 
© , gl Beuron-MariA LAACH ART 
z 20th Street at Cherry, Philadelphia 3, Pa. t 250 East 39 STREET, New York 16 
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Know Your Diocese 


[HAT BETHLEHEM of Pennsylvania and ancient Bethlehem of Judea share 
he same name is a rather gentle joke in nomenclature, for these two cities 
aave about as much in common today as a blast furnace and a shepherd’s 
»ampfire. Nevertheless, the steel-centered American city is proud of its name, 
is a stroll along the main street at this time of year will amply testify. And 
the diocese itself, with more than 27,000 Episcopalians, includes miles 
and miles of rolling, rock-studded farmland not unlike the hills of Judea. 

Bethlehem Episcopalians point with justifiable pride to their program of 
sducation in Christian stewardship. Starting with mailing pieces and a basic 
statement in booklet form entitled “The Open Door,” the program has been 
>xpanded during the last five years to include two much-distributed film- 
strips, one of which is now being used throughout the Anglican Communion. 

Leonard Hall, a residence for undergraduates attending Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, is a successful experiment in recruitment for the ministry. Since 
its establishment in 1907, the Hall has offered inexpensive rooms and board 
fo Over two hundred pre-theological students who might otherwise not have 
seen able to enter the priesthood. 

Other diocesan institutions include the Church Home for Children at 
Jonestown and Camp Sterrett, situated on the Susquehanna River. 


A New Yorker by birth, the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. 
Warnecke, Bishop of Bethlehem, received his higher 
education at Columbia University, Virginia Theological 
Seminary, and General Theological Seminary. His first 
twenty-four years of service to the Church were spent 
alternately in Virginia and New Jersey, beginning with 
three years as rector of Christ Church, Luray, Va., 
and four associated mountain missions in the Blue 
Ridge Archdeaconry. From the Blue Ridge he went 
on to serve St. Clement's Church, Hawthorne, N.J., for 
nine years and St. Mark’s, Richmond, Va., for eight, 
before becoming Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N.J., in 1949. 

The move to new territory came in 1953, when he was elected Bishop Co- 
adjutor of the Diocese of Bethlehem. He succeeded the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett 
1s Bishop the following year. 

Bishop Warnecke is a member of the National Council, chairman of the 
Church's Department of Christian Social Relations and the committee on a new 
headquarters, and a member of the General Assembly of the National Council 
of Churches. An avid stamp-collector and hiker, he is married to the former Edith 
Grace Rhoads. The Warneckes have two children, one a clergyman in Virginia. 
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COLLEGES 


SHIMMER COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


> 4, aaa 


Episcopal - related four - year 
liberal arts coeducational college 

. Integrated general education 
and specialization . Preprofes- 
sional program and primary and 
; secondary teacher training 
: Small-class discussion method... * 
: Accepts qualified high school grad- - 
: uates and exceptional early en- 
‘ trants ... Registration limited to 
* 265... Fully accredited .. . Col- 
; lege chaplain jointly appointed by . 
* Shimer and the Bishop of Chicago 
- ... For information write Diree- 
: tor of Admissions, Shimer College, 
* Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational college in 
the Alamo City offering quality in- 
struction in 24 academic areas, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, Completely ac- 


credited. Interdenominational, —spon- 
sored by Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
|| over 100 seholars has built a com- 
= pletely new 107-aere skyline campus. 


CEEB scores required. 
Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


SAINT PETER’S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
scholastic sports program. S8OQ-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required, 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Frank S. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding and day school, where curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but with emphasis 
placed upon the Christian perspective. From 4th through 
Sth grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 
Liberal scholarships for choir memberships, 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. E, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.”’ Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School taribault, Minnesota 


program—réligious, 


THE EPISCOPALIAN, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
ALLEY FORGE muiary acavemy 


‘*At the Nation’s Shrine 


distinguished military academy and Jr. College. 


99 Valley Forge, hallowed shrine of American freedom, 


has loaned its cherished name to this fully accredited, 
Small classes, highest academic standards. 


Preparatory School, grades 9 thru 12 and Junior College, regional accreditation, Personalized 


guidance and instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics. 


All varsity sports, 82 modern 


fireproof buildings, including two gymnasiums and hospital. Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, 


Infantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC, Catalogue. 


Box C, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 


| GLEN LOCH, PA. 
| A School for Boys whose mothers are 


responsible for support and education | 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box S$, Paoli, Pa. 


SAINT JAMES SCHOOL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 4-8 


Episcopal military boarding school specializ- 


ing in the elementary grades. Character 
training, home atmosphere. Small classes, 
individual attention. Preparation for leading 
secondary schools. All sports; swimming, 
riflery, riding. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Summer School—Camp, June 18-July 28 
Marvin E. Horstman, Headmaster 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Healthy and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia 


For catalog, write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 
Headmaster 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School j A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 93rd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 

tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL“ BOYS 


Y ) ae 
J : 


Accredited Church 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. 
nasium, sports, swimming, fishing. 


School on 1800 acre 
Gym- 


Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 
to 15 years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 

For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


DeceMBER, 1960 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal School for girls. on the Hudson, Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 


12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 
Sister Superior, St. Mary's School 
Peekskill 9, New York 
Bethany School for Girls 
Under Sisters of the Transfiguration 
Grades 1-9 


An accredited boarding and day school for girls. 
Sound basic education and training for Christian 
citizenship. Small classes, spacious grounds, nurse 
in residence, extra-curricular activities, Tuition 


$80 per month. For brochure write Sister-in- 
Charge, Bethany School, 497 Albion Avenue, 


Glendale, Ohio. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, Burlington, N. 
Day School. Co-educational Kindergarten through 
8th; 9th 12th. Fully 
credited; graduates enter leading colleges. Mrs. 
Thomas W. Slater, Principal, A.B.; M.A. Trans- 


portation available within 30 mile area. 


J. Country 


girls only through ac- 


KEMPER HALL‘; cso""" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


-ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 


Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 


is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, Va. 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident & Day School for Girls. Grades 


Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tne Rr. Rev. Francis Enric Buoy 
President of Board of Trustees 
RosaMonp FE, Larmour, M.A., 
Headmistress 


Pool, 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities, Arts, Music, Dra- 
maties. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
John C. Mcllwaine, M.A., 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 

Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(For Girls ) 

ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
(For Boys) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion. —A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 

Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 

Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


8-12 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys, boarding 


for girls. Conducted by the’ Sisters of St. Anne. 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other grades 


to be added 


Address: The Sister Secretary, 
Street, 10, Colorado 


2701 South York 


Denver 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Departments: Junior College, High 
Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location, 


Reasonable Terms. For information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


Co-educational. 


School and Trades, 
Southern Association, 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL coe 

AGES 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine of activities: study, — play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under direction 
of the Episcopal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets, Year-round care. $70 per month 
and up according to ability to pay, Catalog 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 
An Episcopal school for boys and girls, established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C, Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 


school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
Struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from $300 to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hoi- 


low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Established 1909 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 


Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental. moral, spiritual, 


physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; 
near Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Head- 
master, Box F, St, George (Greene County), Virginia 
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the Altar 


the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Senn 
FINISHED 


AND 
“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


VESTMENTS | 


| of Gothenburg, Sweden. 


A proyer group pledged to prey for the departed mem- |} 
bers of the Guild ond for all the Foithful Departed. | 


Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 


Provide that proyers will be offered for the repose of | 


your soul by joining the Guild. 
THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 


32 Tenmore Rocd Haverford, Pa. 


ff Church Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
ite for catalog and listing 


Ts desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept.17.. —«°70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL |==|_|SHIELD } 


STERLING HANDMADE 
% In. Emblem 1%4 In. Emblem 

Bracelet Charm $1.80 Bracelet Charm $1.00 
Seatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
Key Ring 2.50 Tie Tack & Clutch 3.50 
Tie Chain 3.75 Tack Emblem 

Neeklace 18” 4.50 (only) 1.00 
Cuff Links (Reg.) 5.00 Tie Clip 3.75 
Cuff Links EXTRA 10.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 


Made by and sold for the benefit of 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O. Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 
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FOR 
YOUR 
INFORMATION 


* * * * * * * * x * * 


e@ THE COVER reproduces the painting of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, by 
Gerard David. Created about 1509, it is one of some fifty of David's works still 
in existence. In it the Christ is shown with grapes, symbolic of the Holy Com- 
munion. In the background Joseph is beating chestnuts from a tree. The painting 
is in the National Gallery of Art. We are grateful to the editors of Presbyterian Life 
for the use of four-color plates on this Christmas cover. 


e With this. our first Christmas issue, the editors of THE EPISCOPALIAN wish you. 
our readers, a blessed Christmas and a productive new year. We thank you for 
your support and for bearing with us through the first months of a new publica- 
tion. The year 1961 is going to be a dramatic and decisive one in the life of the 
Church. We have exciting plans for sharing this year with you through thorough 
and lively coverage in 1961. 


e At the start of this issue, you will be looking at several aspects of Christmas— 
present and past. On page 3, the Church’s Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Lichtenberger, talks about Christmas, present. Ernest L. Homewood, who make 
a Visit to Bethlehem, page 4, is managing editor of The United Church Observe 
published by the United Church of Canada. A young veteran of Canadia 
journalism, Mr. Homewood has twice won the Canadian Weekly Editor Troph 
for editorial writing. The striking illustrations with the article are by Magnu 
photographer George Rodger. 

In our look at Christmas past, They That Watch for the Morning, page 10, i 
taken from the recent book, With My Own Eyes, by Bo Giertz, Lutheran Bisho 


8 What Do We Mean When We Use That Word “Evangelism”? (page 14) 1s 
question that many lay persons have been asking. The writer, the Rev. Howard V 
Harper, is executive director of the General Division of Laymen’s Work in th 
Church’s National Council. He is the author of Days of All Faiths, a compilatio 
of articles from his nationally syndicated weekly newspaper column, and w 
co-founder and first president of the National Diocesan Press. 


e Ada Campbell Rose, author of When We Grow Old, page 16, seems to hav! 
taken much of her own advice. In 1959, Mrs. Rose retired after twenty-one year 
as editor of Jack and Jill, the well-known children’s magazine. Since then sh 
has been active as a free-lance writer, lecturer, editorial consultant—and contribut 
ing editor of THE EPISCOPALIAN in charge of material for younger readers. 


e In the past few years, a flood of inexpensive, soft-cover books has revolu: 
tionized America’s reading habits. But do we know what this Revolution i» 
Paperbacks has to offer us as Church people? In a special sixteen-page sectio* 
beginning on page 19, which may be lifted right out of THE EPISCOPALIAN fo 
future reference, we present A Library for the Layman selected by a team o 
distinguished authors and critics. In addition, Edmund Fuller, C. S. Lewis, an: 
Dorothy Sayers have articles commenting on the Paperback Revolution and o» 
reading in general. 

The idea for this Library for the Layman originated with THE EPISCOPALIAN” 
book editor, the Rev. Edward T. Dell, Jr. 


e More than fifty parishes and missions in some thirty states are now subscribin» 
to THE EPISCOPALIAN for all of their families at the special Parish Plan price © 
$2 per subscription per year, payable quarterly. The $2 Parish Plan is agai) 
available to churches, large or small, in 1961. Recent Parish Plan churches include 
St. Christopher’s Mission, Garner, N.C. (33 communicants); Trinity, Norton, Kar 
(71), the Rev. J. E. Leach, priest-in-charge; St. Monica’s Mission, Pensacola, Fla. (30 
St. Andrew’s, Petersburg, Alaska (35), The Rev. R. H. Chapman; St. Andrew’s, Hanove¥ 
Mass. (396), the Rev. Robert L. Jones; St. Matthew’s, Chatfield, Minn. (73), the Rew 
E. L. Sheppard; St. John’s, Washington, Ind. (52), the Rev. P. M. Dennis; St. John’» 
Fallbrook, Calif. (101), the Rev. Wayne W. Welch; St. John’s, Swanton, Ohio (20) 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, Ill. (1,072), the Rev. George F. Tittmar 
Church-of the Good Shepherd, Lakota, N.D. (26 communicants). 


THe Episcop 


